























Low rates and broad coverage of 
the WHITE CROSS PLAN make 
it possible for you to include every 
member of your family without 
joining @ group 


7% Osea YOU Wsa 


Under the WHITE CROSS PLAN 
you're free to select any hospital 
you wish — to use your own family 
doctor, or to call in « specialist if 
one w ? 


XE WE PAY YOU DIRECT 


As soon as your claim is approved, 
we rend the money to your hos- 
pital, to your doctor, or to you elf 
— just as you direct 


“te YOU NEEDN'T BE A 
BED-PATIENT TO 
COLLECT YOUR BENEFITS 


You can get cash payments when 
doctor treats you in his office or 
at your home. Even money for 
many out-of-the-hospital medical 
expenses such as lab work, medi- 
cines, transfusions, etc 


ia 


You decide just what protection 
you want. You take as much or 
as little of the Plan as you wish 
Even if you have hospitalization 
or some other insurance plan, you 
can secure additional protection 
and extra benefits under the 
WHITE CROSS PLAN 


PREMIUMS 
MAY BE PAID 
TO FIT YOUR BUDGET 


There ws no fixed mode of payment 
You pay your premiums monthly 
quarterly, twice-a- year, or annually 

whichever ws eamest for you 


>> NO FINE PRINT! 


The cash payments described are 
only « condensed outline of the 
many benefits available under the 
WHITE CROSS PLAN. You'll 
find all the benefits, exceptions and 
limitations clearly stated in big 
legible type in the policies. Acci 
dent benefite begin immediately 
from date of policies. Sickness bene 
fits cover all illnesses originating 
after policies have been in force 
30 days, except those few plainly 
stated in the policies Mail coupon 
today for information 
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BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO. —_ 
Ae Oi-Liee Lage Beare Se Company CiTy___ zoneE__ sTATE___. 


This low-rate, broad coverage 


HOSPITALIZATION 


offers you extra money protection 
not available under any group plan 


TODAY AVAMABLE TO (NOIVIDUALS./ 





People who are standard risks under White Cross 
have never suffered a general rate increase 


lent this the kind of protection you have always wanted ? 





FOR LivinG rch MONTH 
ou guarantees 10 MN Yu decide in advance eNOES 
ic AY oe webs (from $250) cena 
ior men, from we po % 
en) even if you are “~ ver sail 
ny i our life! You ge 
face Value, either — 
$ mone fection | ranteed renew- 
The provi age 3 gr until you get the 
aah uoieee pn in cash benefits. 
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pet YOU CAN GET 1500 


FOR HOSPITAL BiLis 


Under the WHI 
can get from $6 ae CR 


Low rates, cash benefits and prompt payments of claims 


a ee ne roe ee Nidal 


Bankers Life & Casualty Co., Dept. AD-356 

4444 W. Lawrence Ave. 

Chicago 30, Illinois 

Please tell me all about the non-grou =— 

licies available to individuals under the famous ‘=> 

jow-rate WHITE CROSS PLAN. This doesnot => 
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THE WHITE CROSS PLAN 


OFFERED BY obligate me in any way. 












OFFERING LIFE INSURANCE. AND BROAD COVERAGE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH POLICIES 
BOTH GUARANTEED RENEWABLE AND RENEWASLE AT OPTION OF THE COMPANY 
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in your future 


Life’s problems are never simple to solve. In most 

cases they require help and inspiration from others. 
It was Emerson who said—“Our chief want in life 

is somebody who shall make us do what we can.” 


Perhaps one of today’s most common problems 
has something to do with an individual’s job. “Why 
can’t I make more money?”. . .“Will I be the next 
to be fired?”. . “Why are others promoted over me?” 
are some of the questions that plague most of us at 
some time or another. 

If you wonder about your job security, about your 
future, here’s help that is yours for the asking. Three 
FREE BOOKS-—any one of which could change the 
course of your entire life. 

Don’t put it off. If you are really interested in 
succeeding, send for these three free books today. 
Remember, hesitation is one of the greatest causes 
of failure. 

Book No. 1, “How to Succeed,” is a gold mine 
of tips on how a hundred little things about you, 
your personality, your outlook on life can affect your 
future. It will help you discover hidden talents in 
yourself, it will show you how others—less educated, 


For Real Job Security —Get an I. C. S. Diploma! 





less intelligent than you, perhaps—have overcome all 
sorts of obstacles and have gone on to success. 


Book No. 2 is a complete catalog that outlines 
opportunities in the field in which you are most 
interested. It gives you the facts on just what your 
chances are of succeeding in a given field. 

Book No. 3 is a sample I.C.S. lesson text (Math- 
ematics). Literally thousands and thousands of men 
and women of all ages have won promotions, pay 
raises, the respect of friends and community through 
I.C.S. training. 


I.C.S. is the oldest and largest correspondence 
school. 277 courses. Business, industrial, engineer- 
ing, academic, high school. One for you. Direct, 
job-related. Bedrock facts and theory plus practical 
application. Complete lesson and answer service. 
No skimping. Diploma to graduates. 


I. C. S., Seranton 9, Penna. emg. aon 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS (S| 


BOX99195-J SCRANTON 9, PENNA, 
Without cost or obligation, send me “HOW to SUCCEED” and the opportunity booklet about the field BEFORE which | have marked X (plus sample lesson): 


AVIATIO ci 


ARCHITECTURE 
© Aeronautical i hecrine J. ENGIN 


and BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 
O Air Conditioning—Refrig. 
O Architecture 
O Architectural Interior 
O Building Contractor 
O Building Maintenance 
© Carpenter and Mill Work 
O Estimating 
O Heating 
QO Painting paps 
O Plumbin D Office Management 
O Reading ‘arch. Blueprints O Professional Secretary 


BUSINESS 
O Advertising 


o Business Adminisivation | 
OB Corresp 
© Public Accounting 


© Creative Salesmanship 
O Federal Tax 





O Sales Management _ 

C) Stenographic-Secretarial 

O Traffic Management 
CHEMISTRY 

o oe Chemistry 

Chemical Engineering 

a Chem. Lab. Technician 

O General Chemistry 

O Natural Gas Prod. & Trans. 

© Petroleum Engineering 

O Plastics 

©) Pulp and Paper Making 


0 Cartooning 

© Commercial Art 

C) Fashion Illustrating 

is Magazine Illustrating 

Card and Sign “Lettering © 

5 Sketching and Painting 
AUTOMOTIVE 

© Auto Body Rebuilding 

D Auto Elec. Technician 

OD Auto- —— Tune Up 

© Automobile 


Estimating 


©) Lineman 


Age. 





VIL, et rang” RAL 


O Aircraft & Engine Mechanic © Civil toceeanan 

© Construction Engineering 

© Highway Engineering 

© Bookkeeping and Accounting O Reading Struct. Blueprints 

© Sanitary Engineering 

© Structural Engineering 

© Surveying and Mapping 
DRAFTING 

D Aircraft Drafting 

O Letter-writing Improvement (© Architectural Drafting 

© Electrical Drafting 

© Mechanical Drafting 

ART © Retail Business Management (©) Mine Surveying and Mapping () Machine Shop Inspection 

C) Plumbing Drawing and 


© Structural Drafting 
ELECTRICAL 

© Electrical Engineering 

© Electrical Maintenance 

O Electrician () Contracting 


HIGH SCHOOL 
(Commercial () Good English C Practical Radio TV Eng’r'ng () Professional Engineering 
© High Schoo! Subjects 
(3 Mathematics 


(Partial list of 277 courses) 


LEADERSHIP 
Foremanship RAILROAD 
D Industrial Supervision 0 Air Brakes (©) Car Inspector 
© Leadership and Organization [© Diesel Locomotive 
OC Personnel-Labor Relations © Locomotive Engineer 
MECHANICAL © Section Foreman 
AND SHOP STEAM AND 
© Gas—Electric Welding DIESEL POWER 
© Heat Treatment ( Metallurgy () Combustion Engineering 
© Industriai Engineering 0) Diesel—Elec. © Diesel Eng's 
©) Industrial instrumentation (© Electric Light and Power 
© Industrial Supervision O Stationary Fireman 
C Internal Combustion Engines (© Stationary Steam Engineering 
© Machine Design-Drafting TEXTILE 


0 Television Technician 


O Carding and Spinning 

O Cotton, Rayon, Woolen Mfg. 

O Finishing and Dyeing 

© Loom Fixi'g a) Textile Des’ing 

© Textile Eng’r'g (© Throwing 

oO pers: and Weaving 

© Sheet Metal Worker MISCELLANEOUS 

() Tool Design (© Toolmaking 2 Domestic Refrigeration 
RADIO, TELEVISION (1 Marine Engineering 

0 Industrial’ Electronics Ocean Navigation 


© Machine Shop Practice 
O Mechanical Engineering 
© Quality Control 

© Reading Shop Blueprints 
© Refrigeration 


OC Radio and TV Servicing 


O Short Story Writing 
© Radio Operating 


GO) Telephony 


Home Address. 





Working Hours A.M. to P.M. 











Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools, Canadian, Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada. . , 


. Special tuition rates to members of the U. S. Armed Forces. 

















IMPORTER’S 
SACRIFICE 


SALE 
MUST RAISE $$$ 





He orders with various E manufacturers and 
the of the are within the next few 
We hove te cash on arrivel ond as o result we're 
secrificing the items below in order to get the ready 
cosh. YOU GET THE BENEFIT! Some of the items have sold 
fer wp te $5.00. Send the handy coupon below ond take 
of these once-in-a-lifetime bargains before it's 










2,500 TIMES 
AREA MAGNIFICATION! 


Messures 21% inches 
t 


198 


ig —_ 
wonders, examine liquids, les, insects, cells, 
stains, tissue, ete. 2 er “Slides own. Simple 
eyepiece focusing, Ne. 12 1.98 


AEROMAT 
washes cars : 
like magic! 4 


The AEROMAT foun-* 9 
tain spray attaches to ‘ 
your garden — 
washes your car 

minutes. 3-foot telescope 
handle. Special built-in suds 
chamber. Detergent supplied 
Soft, silky Durostyrene brush 
head. Sold for up to $5-— 


NOW 1.98. Order by No, 444 





1.98 


SPECTOSCOPES 


The Binoculars You 
Wear Like Eye- 
glasses 















These binocuilar- 
spectacies are now 
being sold at a price 







9% 


Ideal for watching 
events, etc Made in est 

cal lenses. In = finish. Light—only 1 oz. 
merly sold for $2.98. 


Me. GO... ncceee cowecenese eaceees 99¢ 








pace 

- amazing gadget is 

imported from West- 

ern Germany. Finely optical 
lenses 


_- skill 
craftsmen. Now yours at the low. low 
price of 


98c See. BO. < cos acne te coves O86 

SWiSS ARMY TYPE 
KNIFE 

NEVER BE- 

FORE! Truly an 

value! 

et knife is 

10 tools 








in one: saw, 
scissors, jack- 
ife. can 
mer, screw- 
ver, awl, ice- 


3.95 


bottle opener. Precision made in Solingen, Germany. 


ae Bn De PRET TT UL EP 3.95 


r THORESEN'S, Dept. 126-D ! 
352 Fourth Ave., New York 18,N. Y. | 
Rush me the items checked on 5-day free home | 
] triel. | must be completely satisfied or I'l! return | 
the ak ar for full refund 

12—Pocket Microscope (1.98) | 
fee. 444—Aeromat Cor Washer (1.98) | 

No. 90 Spectoscopes (99) 
No. 93—Combimatic (98c) | 
Ne. 88—Swiss Army Knife (3.95) l 
| 
| 
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INVESTIGATE NEW CAREER OPPORTU- 
NITIES IN THE GREAT OUTDOORS. 


Why just “put in your time’ on a dull, uninteresting job 
. living only for the moments you can go hunting, fish- 


ing, or camping? Stop dreaming about a wonderful out- 

door career. Do something about it! Prepare NOW-—at 

home, spare-time. Learn how to apply for the fascinating 

conservation job you've always wanted. It’s easy, fun— 

enjoyable as reading your favorite outdoor magazine! 
Let your love of field and forest guide you to real success and happiness. as it 
has so many others! Discover how easy it may be to prepare yourself, to go after 
and GET, the outdoor position of your choice—ALMOST REGARDLESS OF 
YOUR EDUCATION OR TRAINING! Mail coupon below today 


WHICH OF THESE FASCINATING CAREERS DO YOU WANT? 
A rewarding job for 


against fire, imsects, diseases .. . super- 
vise patrols, construction crews. Be- 


the conservation-minded sportsman! 
Wardens protect wildlife, apprehend 
law violators...often supervise ref- 
uges, feeding stations, make game 
counts, tag wildfowl, etc. Starting sal- 
aries are often about $3410 per year. 
Opportunities galore in this general 


field! Prepare Now—at Home! 
, You can hunt and ger 
paid for it! ost states have a preda- 


tory animal problem—hire hunters to 
trap, shoot and poison mountain lions, 
coyotes, wolves, etc. Some states pay 
up to $150.00 bounty per major pred- 
ator pius salary. Skilled hunters may 
earn up to $750 and more, in one 
month! Education requirements are al- 
most non-existent—- hunting “knou 
bow”’ is what counts! 


PESTA ee Stimulating career 
for the man who loves the great out- 


doors! Work amid towering timber, 
crystal clear mountain streams, crisp, 
bracing weather. Rangers protect trees 


COMPARE THESE MANY 


NO SPECIAL SCHOOLING OR TRAINING 
REQUIRED. You don't need a college 
education, even a High School Diplo- 
ma, for many fine beginning positions 
Hunting, farming, military service, 
common skills—all help to get most 
outdoor jobs 


ginners often start at about $300 
monthly. Opportunities now open in 


many areas! Prepare now—at home! 
CAE sas A job a fisher- 


man might dream about! Artificially 
propagate trout, bass. pike, etc... 
stock depleted lakes and streams 
Workers keep daily food and growth 
records, ship eggs and fry .. . construct 
and maintain hatchery equipment. Be- 
ginners start at up to $300 monthly. 
Foremen earn up to $7000 yearly. Al- 
most wnlimited opportunities. Prepare 
NOW—at home! 

@ PRIVATE FISHERIES & GAME FARMS 
Because of increasing hunting and fish- 
ing pressure, private preserves, farms, 
“Catch ‘em Yourself’ Trout Pools are 
springing up all over the U.S. These 
establishments urgently need qualified 
employees. They are in business to 
make money—pay well above average 
Prepare NOW-—ar home! 


EXCITING ADVANTAGES! 
PRESTIGE. Command the respect of 
others! Your uniform symbolizes the 
vigilance needed to conserve Amer 
ica’s precious natural resources. 
HEALTHFUL, INTERESTING WORK. Ex 
perience the stimulating sense of well 


being you enjoy on vacations and out- 
ings, all the time! You'll live better 
and longer in a clean, bracing outdoor 
environment. Raise your family in 
health and happiness! 

BENEFIT FROM LOW COST HOUSING, 
RETIREMENT INCOME, many other valu- 
able benefits—possible on/y with some 
outdoor government career! No job 
about your employer ‘going our of offers you more of the truly important 
business’ or unjust firing’ things in life! Learn now how to apply 


CAREER CONSERVATIONISTS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED! 
With more and more sportsmen taking to field and forest ... with states allocat- 
ing more money than ever for conservation career opportunities are at an all-time 


high! Make the great outdoors “Your Business''"—enjoy 


AGE NO HANDICAP. Positions are open 
to men between 17 and 45 years of 
age, in most states. 


GOOD PAY, SECURITY. Start at up to 
$3000 a year, with regular pay in 
creases! Work toward a $6000 to 
$10,000 position! You'll never worry 


the finest career a sportsman could desire! We are 
not government sponsored but dedicated to help- 
ing you get ready for the next examination in 


to anyo FREE! your area! Clip and Mail Coupon Today, 
N, Minn 


career." RODE 
. mploye € af 3 tg? ae ee 
Rerculur gr ie tf FREE INFORMATION — MAIL TODAY! 
Start is es : 


for FREE Details! 


HOME STUDY EDUCATORS, Dept. AM-4 

1038 S. La Brea, Los Angeles 19, California <2, 

Rush me FREE “Job Opportunity’’ booklet & FREE 
Select-A-Job Chart” details, without obligation. (No 
salesman will call.) 


ee 
pares colorful success BOOKLET. 


e ise © “ Tells, explains complete job-get- 
and a ! , ‘inn fail ver - ge 
¢. &.. . ing facts, plus how to ge 


jsion © 
super “SELECT«A-JOB CHART”. This re 


vealing chart lets you instantly 

~— aomih yal background, edu- 

rests, etc. against 

Sale sothne outdoor — 
job opportunities. Rush 4 
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Letting off steam. Bryan Beard, Norfolk & Western master photographer, made this 
N&W locomotive shot with the aid of a red filter. He also produced the Kodachrome 
on our front cover this month. Other shots by Mr. Beard will appear in future issues. 


AY AND NIGHT. The pay cars 
described in our last issue ran 
only in daytime. The circus trains fea- 
tured in this issue are overnight specials 
that almost never run in daytime. ® 


EMOTE CONTROL recently 
guided a railroad passenger car for 
the first time in American history. The 
demonstration took place on the 7%- 
mile stretch of New Haven track be- 
tween New Rochelle and Rye, N.Y. 
One of the road’s new self-propelled 
commuter cars was started, stopped, 
speeded, and slowed down from a cen- 
tral panel on Larchmont station plat- 
form. Aboard were 75 newsmen, 
railroad officials, and representatives of 
Union Switch and Signal Division of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., which 
manufactured the equipment. 
The operation was merely an ex- 
tension of the electronics mechanism 


4 





now used to control switches and 
signals over areas as long as 400 miles. 
The electrical impulses in this test, 
transmitted by radio and existing signal 
wires, operated the throttle and brakes. © 


102 MILES PER HOUR is top 
speed for the new experi- 
mental lightweight train which the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has just put into 
New York-Pittsburgh service, cutting 
the running time between those two 
points by two hours. This “aero-train,” 
as it is called, was designed and pro- 
duced by General Motors. Its ten 
coaches have aluminum bodies mounted 
on steel frames. These coaches, the 
Pennsy maintains, are 50 percent lighter 
and 60 percent less expensive to build 
and operate than standard coaches. The 
lightweight locomotive is powered by a 
1200 hp. diesel engine. 

This spring the Pennsy also plans to 


MAIL CAR 


Running Orders, Waybills, 





and Sandhouse Gossip—from 
Railroaders, Fans, and 
the Editorial Crew 






experiment with new “tubular” trains 
made by the Budd Company. -e 





WO trackside graves 20 paces 

apart, with a paling fence around 
each, may be seen on a ledge above the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western right-of- 
way seven or eight miles south of Lead- 
ville, Colo, There is a legend to the ef- 
fect that around 1897 two hotheaded 
young fellows fought a duel there over 
a girl, killing each other, and a Rio 
Grande section crew buried the bodies 
on the spot. e 





RONT COVER shows a Norfolk 

& Western train, first 53, running 
alongside the blue water of a trout 
stream, Back Creek, south of Roanoke, 
Va., on the scenic Winston-Salem Dis- 
trict of the Shenandoah Division. The 
engine, No. 2178, Class Y6b, is run by 
Engineer J. B. Hale and Fireman P.C. 
Cabiness; and the bright color-shot was 
made by Bryan Beard, N&W master 
photographer. 

Shortly after World War I the Nor- 
folk & Western’s photographic staff 
consisted of one cameraman, John R. 
Sheen, and a laborer who helped to 
carry his heavy view camera and sensi- 
tized glass plates on assignments. Sheen 
persuaded the company to give him a 
young assistant whom he could teach 
photography. Bryan was that assistant. 

Asked why he took up photography, 
the youth said, “I needed the job.” 
Since then, countless N&W officials have 
come to realize that “the job needed 
Bryan Beard.” In 1920 Sheen retired 
and Bryan took over. Today, in his 38th 
year of Norfolk & Western work, B. B. 
heads a staff of eight expert railway 
photographers. 

Making train pictures tests the skill 
of the best. Besides general photo- 
graphic knowledge, you need a strong 
back and lots of patience for treks with 
full equipment along the right-of-way. 
Sometimes you wait hours for the right 
train, the right clouds, and the right 
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| WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 
FOR GOOD PAY JOBS IN. 


RADIO- TELEUSION 


America ’s Fast creclie Industry | Offers 
You Good Pay—Bright Future — Security 
| TRAINED 


Ul: MEN 


Training plus opportunity is the 
PERFECT COMBINATION for 
job security, good pay, advance- 
ment. In good times, the trained 
man makes the BETTER PAY, 
GETS PROMOTED. When jobs 
are scarce, the trained man enjoys 
Se Shane GREATER SECURITY. NRI 
Pennsylvania. * training can help assure you more 
of the better things of.-life. 


ma to our mag Oa age sn 
jon wor our other 
NRI men work =e Start Soon to Make °10, $15 
ppy with my work.”— 
Glen Peterson, Bradford, . 
Ont., Canada. a Week Extra Fixing Sets 
pens and Keep your job while training. I 
‘ Foul fj time. Now have my own — sending you special booklets 
op. 1 owe my success tO the day you enroll, that show you 
NH." Curtis Stath, Fe how to fix sets. Multitester built 


Madison, Iowa. 
B : with parts I send helps you make 
Am with WCOC. NR $10, $15 a week extra fixing sets 


Television Making Good Jobs, Prosperity—Even without Tele- 
vision, Radio is bigger than ever. 115 million home and auto Radios 
to be serviced. Over 3000 Radio broadcasting stations use operators, 
technicians, engineers. Government, Aviation, Police, Ship, Micro-wave 


‘asain cant be beak. Fie Relay, Two-Way Radio Communications for buses, taxis, trucks, etc., 


trouble passing Ist class 
pes license exam.’ 

—Jesse W. Parker, Meri-'4 
dian, Mississippi. 


while training. Many start their 
own Radio-Television business with 
spare time earnings. 


are important and growing fields. Television is moving ahead fast. 


| ‘By the time I graduated! My Training 1s Up-To-Date 


Pai Meath my course, a 
| car an ing equipment. 7 ” exneri- 
phage emp a ust jobe.” You benefit by my 40 years experi 
—E. J. Streitenberger, New ence training men at home. Well 
» Ohio. illustrated lessons give you basic 
AVAILABLE TO principles you need. Skillfully de- 


V c T F 2) A iN S veloped kits of parts I send (see 


below) “bring to life” things you 
UNDER G|! BILLS 


You Learn by Practicin 


nate “ 
About 200 Television stations are now 25 million homes now have Television 
on the air. Hundreds of others being sets. Thousands more are being sold 
built. Good TV jobs.opening up for ve week. Get a job or have your own 
Technicians, Operators, etc. business selling, installing, servicing. 


Radio-TV Needs Men of Action—Mail Coupon 
’ with P arts ; Sen Act: now to get more of the good things of life. Actual 


lesson proves my training is practical, thorough. 64-page 
‘ That ae Ne acd gp ale gama Hey os book shows good job opportunities for you in many fields. 
| DOING. You use parts I furnish to build many circuits Take NRI training for as little as $5 a month. Many 
common to Radio and Television. As part of my Communi- graduates make more than total cost of training in two 
, cations Course, you build many things, including low power weeks. Mail coupon now. J. E. SMITH, President, 
> transmitter shown at left. Phe Law Sel pod org Wit oe National Radio Institute, Dept: «cr: Washington 9, D. C. 
Servicing Course you build OUR 40TH YEAR. 
modern Radio, etc. Use Mul- 
titester you build to make 
gg — wi wT stu- 
ents make $10, $15 week © mp. 5. &. SMITH, President, 0 
extra fixing neighbors’ sets National Radio 1 _ en ton 9, D. C. 
ing C e hes on Hews eo Mail me Sample Lesson and 64-page Book, FREE. 
. Coupon below wi No sal 1 
bring book showing other (No salesman will call. Please write plainly.) 
equipment you build. It’s 
all yours to keep. 


\The Tested Way 
3’ To Better Pay! 
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light. Often you spend hours preparing 
for the brief click of a shutter that reg- 
isters a Mallet with a string of 100-odd 
freight cars on her tail. 

“One of the first things a company 
photographer learns,” says Bryan, “is 
that it’s just as important to know what 
not to shoot as it is to know what to 
shoot.” 

On the forbidden list, for example, is 
black smoke pouring from an engine 
stack. The N&W is the last major 
American railroad still powered almost 
entirely by steam. Its mountainous ter- 
rain between Norfolk and Cincinnati 
means hard pulls for the steamers. You 
need cooperation from train and engine 
crews to avoid excessive smoke and to 
reduce speed while pictures are being 
made. One annoyance is the telegraph 
pole or other obstacle that hides choice 
views from your camera’s eye. 

Company photography is much more 
than just trains. The N&W staff must 
picture a wide range of subjects for the 
railway’s various departments. Beard 
has photographed many celebrities, in- 
cluding Presidents Coolidge, Hoover, 
F. D. Roosevelt, and Eisenhower cam- 
paigning in N&W territory. 

Today, at 54, the energetic B. B. still 
walks the tracks and climbs steep van- 
tage points to get good pictures. He is 
also a cyclopeadia of useful informa- 
tion. Home address: 2416 Avenham 
Ave., S. W., Roanoke. ° 


ON’T let anyone tell you that 

sentiment has gone out of rail- 
roading. Take the case of Colonel 
Roy B. White. Back 
in 1900, at age 17, 
White began a no- 
table rail career as 
a ham operator on 
the 306-mile Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapo- 
lis & Western. A 
decade later, when 
the ambitious youth 
had risen to su- 
perintendent’s rank, 
the CI&W was 
taken over by the 
Baltimore & Ohio but without losing its 
corporate identity. That sort of thing 
often happens to short lines. 

More time passed. In 1941 White be- 
came B&O president. This job included 
the presidency of the subsidiary line on 
which he had once pounded brass. White 
has always loved that road. In 1953, 
when he retired from the B&O presi- 
dency and was appointed chairman of 
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the board—a customary procedure—the 
old lightning slinger persuaded his fellow 
directors to let him remain as president 
of the little Cl&W. 

And now, on April 17th, the Colonel 
begins his 56th year of railroading. It all 
started in the telegraph bay of an old 
Indianapolis depot where he timidly 
copied his first train order. ° 


HAT would you do? Thomas O. 

Acree, a retired Southern train 
dispatcher, recalls that he had some odd 
experiences with 
train and engine 
crews relative to in- 
terpreting train or- 
ders. Here is one 
of them: On the 
afternoon of June 
15, 1915, at Mon- 
roe, Va., the follow- 
ing form 19 order 
was given to Engi- 
neer Charles Hall 
and Conductor 
James Allbright of the Southern Rail- 
way on a southbound first-class pas- 
senger train, No. 35: 


Thomas O. Acree 


No, thirty-five (35), engine 1209, meet 
No, thirty-six (36), engine 1312, at Syca- 
more, Mo. No. thirty-six (36) take siding. 

Later, another order was issued to 
both of the trains, reading: 


No. thirty-five (35), engine 1209, meet 
No. thirty-six (36), engine 1312, at Mot- 
leys instead of Sycamore. 


Nos. 35 and 36 arrived at Motleys 
about the same time. Both went down 
the main line and could have had a 
head-on collision had they not been run- 
ning slowly. Which train crew was wrong 
interpreting the orders? (Answer on 
page 56.) ° 


LTHOUGH a New York railfan, 
Larry Cohen, advises us to in- 
crease our circulation by using more 
technical data, he adds: “Most of the 
articles in Trains magazine are rather 
technical, but I prefer Railroad because 
it is more personal and more friendly. 
Three of my pals have said that they 
buy Railroad mainly because of its 
Switch List and its Steam Power sec- 
tion.” 

Another railfan, Robert A. Ramsay 
of Los Angeles, comments: “In your 
magazine I like best the occasional good 
historic pieces, locomotive rosters, book 
reviews, Information Booth, and Switch 
List. Once in a while you have an in- 
teresting bit in the electric section. Your 





true tales and fiction leave me cold, and 
I skip the nostalgia of ‘the old days.’ ” 

A former New York Central tower- 
man and longtime reader of this maga- 
zine, R.G. Cornelius, 132 E, Market 
St., Rhinebeck, N.Y., writes: “I like 
Railroad mainly for its oldtime true 
tales and articles, its Jnformation Booth 
(Miss Kreimer is doing a fine job), and 
its Mail Car. J also like fiction stories 
that deal with steam.” 

Listen now to a retired Canadian 
National hogger, Frank W. Powers of 
North Kamloops, B.C.: “Don’t put too 
much. detail in your historical stuff. It 
gets monotonous. I, for one, welcome 
anecdotes, railroad slang, and bits of 


‘humor. Go strong on true tales and 


short stories, especially those with heart 
appeal. Engineer W. J. Thompson, who 
lives with us, says that what I have just 
written goes for him, too.” 

Trying to please everybody is a pretty 
tall order, We are tempted by the advice 
of Joseph M. Peters, a seafaring man on 
the U.S.S. Brant: “Pay no attention to 
the hecklers. Just cram Railroad full of 
anything that has to do with flanged 
wheels rolling on steel rails.” 

Maybe he’s right. But we would like 
to know how fiction-lovers feel about 
our reprinting famous railroad stories 
such as Harry Bedwell’s “Sun and Si- 
lence,” on page 58 of this issue. ° 


ASSENGERS traveling by train or 

bus across state lines in the U.S.A. 
can no longer be racially segregated, un- 
der an Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion order that was scheduled to go into 
effect early this year. The same applies 
to station toilets and waiting rooms. This 
ruling is in accordance with principles 
laid down by the United States Supreme 
Court in deciding upon the de-segrega- 
tion of public schools and public recre- 
ation facilities. The highest court also 
outlawed the compulsory separation of 
Negroes from whites on train dining- 
cars. 

Privately, many railroad officials in 
the South favor the newest ruling be- 
cause it enables them to utilize passen- 
ger-train space more efficiently. One 
big southern road, the Texas & Pacific, 
dropped racial aloofness on its through 
trains years before the ICC action. 

Right now the situation is confused. 
Southern state laws still call for racial 
separation in local train and bus travel, 
although in some areas these ancient 
laws are ignored. The national trend is 
away from segregation. There was a 
time, long ago, when New York City 
actually had separate streetcars for pas- 
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sengers of light and dark skin! How 
they classified riders with ruddy or olive 
complexions we don’t know. e 


AY-CAR article (Feb. issue) 
brought back memories to a re- 
tired Louisville & Nashville engineer, 
Dick Martin, 712 

Bell Ave., Tarrant, 

Ala. As an extra, 

Dick used to pull 

the company’s pay 

car on what were 

known as the “min- 

eral branches” out 

of Birmingham, 

Ala., when the reg- 

ular hogger was off. 

“The car ran be- 

tween Decatur, IIl., 

Dick Martin and New Orleans 
and all the branches, covering about 
600 miles of track,” he recalls. “It was 
a ten-day trip. Besides the paymaster 
and his assistant, the crew consisted of 
engineer, fireman, conductor, flagman, 
and a cook. They all ate and slept in 
the car. Back in the 1890's the car car- 
ried three armed railroad policemen to 
protect it from the lone outlaw Rube 
Burrows. Before he was killed, Rube 
robbed six or seven L&N trains in the 
swamps between Montgomery and Mo- 
bile, but not the pay car. 

“Pay day was a sort of holiday. No- 
body worked if he could get off. The 
men looked forward not only to re- 
ceiving wages but also to meeting old 
friends, many of whom they saw only 
at the pay car, some coming from long 
distances. Maybe you'd have to miss a 
day’s work to be on hand when the car 
showed up. But it was a day of re- 
joicing in railroad families—a new pair 
of shoes for Abner, a dress for Sally, 
food for all. 

“Our paymaster, Mr. Cogbill, allowed 
state and city tax collectors to sit in the 
car and tap railroaders on the spot. 
Sometimes the car stopped to pay only 
one man.” 

“Main-line crews on the Grand 
Trunk were not allowed to flag the pay 
car between stations,” recalls a retired 
Canadian National hogger, William J. 
Parry, Rte. 1, Belle River, Ont., Canada, 
“so if your train passed the band wagon 
between stations you were out of luck. 
That happened to me more than once. 
Since we were paid monthly, I had a 
long and rather painful wait for the pay 
car to come again. I shed no tears when 
the car was discontinued.” 

“We never knew when the Espee 
money wagon would come around until 
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KNOWLEDGE 

THAT HAS 
ENDURED WITH THE 
PYRAMIDS 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyramids and the 

mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civilization began in the 

Nile Valley centuries ago. Where did its first builders ac- 
quire their astounding wisdom that started man on his upward 
climb? Beginning with naught they overcame nature's forces and 
gave the world its first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come 
from a race now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched 
with Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 
Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power of 
mind. They learned to command the inner forces within their own 
beings, and to master life. This secret art of living has been pre- 
served and handed down throughout the ages. Today it is extended 
to those who dare to use its profound principles to meet and solve 
the problems of life in these complex times. 


This Sealed Book — FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense cf achievement and 
happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself to learn about 
this rational method of applying natural laws for the mastery of life. To the 
thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone cannot be entrusted with an 
intimate knowledge of the mysteries of life, for everyone is not capable of 
properly using it. But if you are one of those possessed of a true desire to 
forge ahead and wish to make use of the subtle influences of life, the 
Rosicrucians (not a religious organization) will send you a Sealed Book of 
explanation without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the 
privacy of your own home, without interference with your personal affairs 
or manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or 
strange practices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. Use 
the coupon, and obtain your complimentary copy. 


que ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORCY CALIFORNIA 








Scrise: S.C.B. 


The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 

Please send free copy of Sealed Book, which 
I shall read as directed. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


Crry. 











Use this 

coupon for 

FREE 

copy of book 
AMENHOTEP IV 


FOUNDER OF EGYPT'S 
MYSTERY SCHOOLS 











Get Rid of UGLY 


PIMPLES 


this new easy way! 





Amazing new medicated lotion 
developed by a doctor 
works wonders by clearing up 
complexion in one week or less! 


ON’T let a bad complexion ruin romance, spoil 
your fun, cause you to be embarrassed, shy or 





deve by a practi physician to clear up his 
own , > ter’s com: after other methods 
had failed. It has juced astonishing results for 
meny thousands others. It is GU NTEED 
to help you or it won't cost you « le cent! 


Doesn't Show On Your Face 
Keraplex is a skin-colored lotion (NOT a av 


Z 


salve or ointment!) that is quickly absor' 
it down in the 





This young men suffered 
from @ sevore cose of ocne 


NO COST Uniess It ACTUALLY 
DOES Clear Up Your Skin! 


An analysis of results, taken from the “case his- 
tory’’ records, indicates that Keraplex is successful 
in clearing up six out of seven cases of externally 


caused pimples, 
And men —if you suffer from 
. pimples on shoulders and back, 
Whet Users Sey: Fe mapLex does an amazingly ef- 
| wes tuffernng from @ fective job of clearing them up 
severe cove of ocne §=—-s FAST — without soiling clothes, 
7b meme Sint Merestes Without messiness or greasiness: 
wes completely re- Mail the convenient coupon 
Heved." =? © low now, for a bottle of 
“1 hove been completely Keraplex. Then use it as di- 
setstied with your lotien rected for a full week. If you 
"se help clea ve the #'™ don't SEE results that delight 
vy ieee sx w. you within that time, simply 
“1 have wed Al” be refunded at 
will un a 
ond tor the first time in Suse. Don't delay 9 clagie mia 
my life my pimples ere ute. Clip and mail the coupon 
clearing vp in geod NOW. Underwood Labora- 
- =f. 6 tories, Inc., Stratford, Conn. 


fr — MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE” “7 


1 UNDERWOOD LABORATORIES, Inc., Dept. 2! 
} STRATFORD, CONN. ! 


t Yes! I want to try Keraplex ON APPROVAL. Send | 
size checked below in plein wrapper marked “‘per- 
§ tonal.” When it is delivered I will deposit with 
postman amount indicated below, plus postage. If 
J net delighted with the RESULTS, I will return 
empty bottle within seven days for « full refund 
of the purchase price. + 


" C) Reguler Size, $1.98 











C Double Quantity (Two Bottles). $3.50 | 
: Name 1 
' Addr. 1 
| Cit Zone—___State_____... J 








we saw a notice posted,” writes Dave 
Joslyn, 2164 Castro Way, Sacramento 
18, Calif. “However, it invariably paid 
us in time for Christmas, We had about 
3,500 men in the Sacramento shops 
where I worked. 

“A Salvation Army lassie would wait 
hopefully for donations beside the rear 
steps from which we left the pay car 
with our wages. Bill collectors and rail- 
roaders’ wives also were there. Maybe 
it was just as well that they did, for on 
our way home from the shops we passed 
saloons, gambling joints, and Chinese 
lotteries.” 

A retired Big Four telegrapher, Fred 
H. Grassley, 532 North F St., Lake 
Worth, Fla., was impressed by the part 
of our pay-car feature that referred to 
carrying “ghosts” on the payroll. “I re- 
member,” he says, “when the band 
wagon caught an old foreman with a 
padded payroll and forced him to re- 
turn all the wages collected illegally.” 

Our apology to the Santa Fe. Pay-car 
photo on page 23 of our February issue 
has a garbled caption. It does not show 
the Union Pacific band wagon that a 
gang tried to rob but is really a Santa 
Fe photo of a Santa Fe pay car. Rest 
of caption is right. 

Now listen to H.R. Clapham, a 
Wabash pensioner, 32100 11 Mile Rd., 
Farmington, Mich.: “I remember the 
Grand Trunk pay car well, for I used to 
brake on that road, Photo on page 12, 
February issue, does not show Glenco 
depot, but may show a depot on the 
Loop Line east of St. Thomas, I don’t 
know. It must have been taken before 
1910, because at that time Grand Trunk 
depots had their names in front under 
the order board. Besides, in 1908 the 
Class 500 engines were renumbered 
2100 or 2300 and the big headlights 
changed to small ones.” « 


WO-FOOT-GAGE engine No. 6 

from Maine’s abandoned Sandy 
River Line is being preserved by Frank 
Ramsdell in a shed on his farm at West 
Thompson, Conn., where you'll also find 
a boxcar and a flatcar from the two-foot- 
gage Wiscasset, Waterville & Farming- 
ton, reports Roger Breslow, 89 Dexter- 
dale Rd., Providence 6, R. I. 6 


CIRCUS ran into trouble when it 
pulled into Red Lodge, Mont., 
one summer day long ago. Jim Bullard, 
201 S. Locust, Eldon, Mo., was braking 
on a Northern Pacific work train at that 
time. 
“While the railroad crew from the 
circus train were getting their rest,” jim 


recalls, “we switched the cars and got 
them lined up for the trip back to Bill- 
ings. The local sheriff with three depu- 
ties told our conductor, Dick Potter, 
that the train would be held up until 
each man in the circus paid his poll tax. 
‘Don’t let it leave,’ he said, ‘until I give 
the word.’ 

“Well, the circus manager raved: “The 
Montana poll tax is just plain robbery! 
We're not paying it. I have 60 or 70 
laborers who put up and take down the 
tents, among other jobs, and they get 
very little for this work except their 
meals and the joy of traveling with a 
circus.’ 

“But after a while he simmered down 
and let the law collect $4 per man from 
his payroll. When that outfit left town 
after the night show, the circus people 
cussed the sheriff, Red Lodge, and the 
State of Montana. At that time I 
thought it was funny. Later on, though, 
it wasn’t. I found a pink slip in my pay 
envelope saying that the NP had de- 
ducted some of my hard-earned money 
for the damned poll tax.” 

While preparing our article, “100 
Years of Circus Trains,” we asked 
Dave Joslyn, a retired Southern Pacific 
official photographer, for pictures. Said 
he: “Is my face red! To think of all the 
times I watched the circus come to 
town, and the unloading, and of the 
many buckets of water I toted for thir- 
sty elephants just to get a free seat way 
up in back with a tent pole between me 
and the main ring, but never once did 
I think of taking circus pictures.” 

“Speaking of circuses,” Bill Cadmus, 
retired boomer, 2355 Austin Highway, 
San Antonio, Tex., writes: “while 
switching for the Santa Fe at Las Vegas, 
N.M., in 1908, I found $46, in a rub- 
ber band, on the spot where a circus had 
loaded and left town. I think it was a 
grifter’s roll that a horse or an elephant 
had stepped on. Anyhow, I kept it.” 

Circus fans who do not belong to any 
club in that field should get in touch 
with the Circus Modelers and Owners 
Association, or the National Circus 
Fans, or the Circus Historical Society. 
All three publish news bulletins pertain- 
ing to the hobby and welcome new 
members. 

The CM&OA has approximately 700 
members. Its publicity director is 
Maurice Allaire, 24 Vermont  Ave., 
Portland, Me. e 


1 GAS - TURBINE - ELECTRIC 

locomotives of 8500 horsepow- 
er each are being built by General Elec- 
tric at Erie, Pa., for the Union Pacific, 
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and as we go to press the UP is ordering 
30 more of the same. Total cost of the 
45 is $38,000,000. 

These monsters, we are told, will be 
the mightiest internally-powered units 
ever seen. The UP already has in serv- 
ice a fleet of 25 gas-turbine-electrics, 
4500 hp. each, all GE. The new types 
will be built in two sections (perma- 
nently coupled together), with an en- 
ginemen’s cab at one end and a fuel 
tender coupled behind. 

Geared for freight service, they will 
have a top speed of 65 miles per hour. 
Weight, 408 tons on 12 axles. Over-all 
length, with tender, 165 feet, 8% 
inches. Height, 16 feet, 2 inches. 

Says Arthur E. Stoddard, the road’s 
president: “Union Pacific hauls freight 
faster than any other railroad in the 
world. Last August we set a new record, 
96.9 miles per car per day—which is an 
average for all UP freight cars, whether 
moving in trains or standing while being 
loaded or unloaded—and the new loco- 
motives will enable us to do an even 
better job.” 

A gas-turbine power-plant is similar 
to that of a jet. engine, except that there 
is no jet “thrust” for propulsion as in a 
plane. In a locomotive the turbine is 
connected through reduction gears to 
electric generators which supply power 
to driving motors on axles. 

Gas-turbine-electric locomotives pack 
a large amount of power in a compara- 
tively small space, require no water, 
have fewer moving parts than other 
types of similar hp., and fuel with low- 
cost, treated, bunker C oil. 

The world’s first gas-turbine-powered 
locomotive was built in Switzerland by 
Brown-Boverd & Co., Ltd., for the Swiss 
Federal Railways and put into service 
in 1941. ° 


RARE RELIC of Britain’s early 

railways, a length of U-shaped 
rail, has been given to the Canadian 
Pacific and is now on permanent display 
in the fourth-floor library at Windsor 
Station, Montreal. It was cast in the 
period between 1767 and 1780 by Coal- 
brookdale Co. at Wellingston, Shrop- 
shire, England. 

“The first metal rails, cast-iron, were 
produced at the Coalbrookdale foundry 
in 1767,” comments J. E. Armstrong, 
CPR engineer of track, “in five-foot 
lengths, four inches wide, a quarter-inch 
thick. In 1789 a plain rail upon which 
flanged wheels could run was intro- 
duced by William Jessop. To increase 
its stability the base had flanges on both 
sides for spiking to the ties.” ° 
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An inspirational booklet describing 

the Blackstone Legal Training Course 

and Service and containing some 
legal tips and pointers 








BLACKSTONE SCHOOL OF LAW 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

A Home-Study Institute Founded in 1890 

to Meet the Demand for Law-Trained Men 


“The Law-Trained Man,”’ pictured 
in reduced size above, is an illustrated 
law book which the Blackstone School 
of Law has just jublished for compli- 
mentary distribution. You may have a 
copy free upon request. 


All the questions you ever asked your- 
self about the opportunities for the 
law-trained man in business or in the 
practice of the legal profession are an- 
swered in this authoritative book. The 
following list of section titles gives a 
definite idea of the scope and value of 
the contents: 


The Object of Law Study—How 
to Prepare for the Bar — Success 
of Graduates — The Blackstone 60 
Subject Curriculum — Big 16-Vol- 
ume Modern American Law Library 
Furnished — M.A.L. Study Aids — 
Appearing in Court as Your Own At- 
torney — Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 
Diploma — How to Enroll. 


Frankly, “The Law-Trained Man” 
was written by us for the sole purpose 
of arousing interest in the internation- 
ally famous Blackstone home-study law 
course. Among training courses, law is 
the aristocrat. The demand for men 
trained in the law grows constantly. 
Since 1890 the Blackstone home-study 
law course has been meeting and satis- 
fying this demand. Today the School 
can point to more than 60,000 substan- 
tial, professional men and women who 
have received financial, personal or busi- 
ness benefits from Blackstone training. 


The Outstanding Course 


rhete is a reason for this remarkable 
success of students and that reason is to 
be found in the excellence of the instruc- 
tion material provided. Each Blackstone 
student is supplied with the exclusive 
16-volume series of MODERN AMERI- 
CAN LAW texts, referred to in citations 


FOR YOU! 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 


as “M.A.L.”. This set of books, treating 
modern day law, forms the basis of the 
course. 


The study of these texts is directed by 
means of elaborate lesson muterial 
which among other things contains ex- 
amination questions similar to those 
asked in bar and C.P.A. examinations. 
The experience gained by the student 
in doing this written work almost guar- 
antees his success when he sits for a 
state examination. Graduates are award- 
ed the Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) de- 
gree. The tuition cost is moderate; con- 
venient monthly terms are available. 


Write For Free Booklet Today 


So send for your FREE copy of “The 
Law-Trained Man” now, without hesita- 
tion. And without hesitation you will 
receive this exciting book by return 
mail. Submit your request in a letter, 
on a post card, or use the convenient 
coupon below and let it come forward 
while this very valuable book is still 
available for complimentary distribu- 
tion. BLACKSTONE SCHOOL OF 
LAW, 225 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


BLACKSTONE SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dep't 423, 225 No. Michigan Ave., Chicage 1, IIlinois 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me a FREE 
copy of the revised edition of “The 
Law-Trained Man,” together with de- 
tails of your home-study LL.B. course 
in business and professional law 


CONIING soi ccceas Genes ceudacanree 


Street 


RGR Cvcccvccescessnacdecneuss 


City. cecctes Zone State 
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How competitive pricing 
in transportation would help you 


in most American businesses, the benefits of greater 
efficiency can be passed on promptly to the public. In 
the transportation business, however, this is not always 
the case. 

Consider what has happened on the railroads: 

In the last 30 years the speed of the average freight 
train has gone up more than 50 per cent; the load has 
nearly doubled and the hourly output of transporta- 
tion has increased nearly three times. 

To make possible these and other gains in efficiency, 
the railroads have spent, since the end of World War 
II, nearly $11,000,000,000 —every dollar of which 
was financed by the railroads themselves. 

But — as is shown in the report of a special Cabinet 
Committee appointed by the President — government 
regulation frequently denies to the public the benefit 
of the lower costs of the most. economical form of 
transportation, so as to protect the traffic and revenues 
of carriers with higher costs. The result, as the Cabinet 
Committee says, is that shippers and, ultimately, the 


consuming public must pay more for freight trans- 
portation than would otherwise be necessary. 


What can be done to correct this 
unhealthy situation? 


The special Cabinet Committee recommended that 
railroads and other forms of regulated transportation 
be given greater freedom to base their prices on their 
own natural advantages. At the same time, govern- 
ment regulation would continue to prevent charges 
which are unreasonably high or unreasonably low, 
or are unduly discriminatory. 

This would make it possible to pass on the benefits 
of the most efficient operations to shippers, producers 
and retailers, and to the consuming public which in 
the end pays all transportation costs. 

Bills based on Cabinet Committee recommendations 
have been introduced in Congress. For full informa- 
tion about this vital subject, write for the booklet, 
“WHY NOT LET COMPETITION WORK?” 


Association of American Railroads 
742A Transportation Building * Washington 6, D. C. 
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ARRY BEDWELL’S death last 

October saddened millions of his 
readers. This tribute to him comes from 
Charles D. Dulin, railroad telegrapher. 
Kansas City, Kan.: “I watched him sign 
the transfer; then I reached over and 
lowered the wick. When I turned around 
he was gone. There was no sound at the 
waiting-room door, no crunching of 
cinders on the platform. A sounder 
flipped open, snapped down again with 
an air of finality. 

“The old brass lamp whispered a 
requiem of steam and Morse and red 
plush seats. I sat down in the insulated 
chair and gazed at the bay window 
pane. Guess I’ve outgrown my lenses, 
or is the pane moist? Reckon my eyes 
are not so good, because these train 
orders blur, too. 


The bay is silent; not a click 
intrudes upon my somber mood 
As | begin the graveyard trick 
In sorrow's realm of solitude. 
Although the Morse will weave its themes 
In singing brass, the veteran hand 
Will always be, in pleasant dreams, 
That booming brother, Eddie Sand. 


“I've always had a warm spot in 
my heart for fellow telegraphers, and 
when the king of them all pulls out, 
suddenly I feel stranded.” 

Trains editor David Morgan com- 
ments: “Add my name to the long list 
of those who mourn the passing of 
Harry Bedwell. He was as capable a 
practitioner in the art of good railroad 
writing as lived in our times. Just the 
other evening I picked up his book, The 
Boomer, and again was intrigued by his 
ability to build a rising tide of tension 
and drama.” e 


EWS BRIEFS. Chesapeake & 
Ohio begins operating its freight 
trains through New York Central tun- 
nel under Detroit River between De- 


troit, Mich., and Windsor, Ont., 
Canada, and discontinues its carferry 
service between those points. 

In a freak accident a Norfolk & 
Western train cuts in two a wheelbarrow 
being pushed by John Murphy on a 
Suffolk, Va., grade crossing, but he is 
barely scratched. 

Retired railroader Henry Weitzel 
buys a caboose of 1871 vintage, installs 
it in his back yard at Seward, Neb., and 
turns it into a cottage, reports Robert J. 
Brubin, Rte. 3, Ada, Okla. 

Wabash employe J. D. Jaqua acquires 
the Wabash station at Holloway, Mich.. 
built in 1882, moves it to his own lot, 
and is converting it into a home for 
himself and family. 
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McCloud River Railroad’s No. 25, with 
a great smoke plume, wheels 14-car 
Gold Spike California. 
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Special in 


A smart Collie named Rusty, belong- 
ing to Henry Whitney, Long Island 
signal operator, waits for a certain 
LIRR train to pass her Locust Valley 
home every evening but Sunday, then 
she sticks her head out of a second- 
story window and catches the neatly- 
folded newspaper which a trainman 
tosses to her. “She never misses,” says 
Whitney. 

A strange request comes to the Utah 
Road Commission from Reid Bench of 
Orem, Utah. He wants to grow mush- 
rooms in a tunnel at Thistle which was 
built for the proposed Utah Railway 
line but never used, reports C. T. Steeb, 
240 W. S. Temple St., Salt Lake City. 

The Reading reconditions six steam 


engines for emergency use on its Sha- 
mokin Division out of Gordon engine- 
house. 

Mrs. Frances M. Ford, age 101, of 
4720 Woodland Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa., 
is adjudged the author of that childhood 
classic, The Little Engine That Could, 
written in 1912 under a pen name, 
“Uncle Mat,” and gets royalties. 

Rock Island, cutting its operations at 
Okarchee, Okla., does so literally. It 
slices the old frame railroad station 
there into three parts, removes the two 
ends, and leaves the rest for station 
agent-telegrapher Joe Owens. 

Chesapeake & Ohio merges with its 
wholly-owned subsidiaries, the 26-mile 
Manistee & Northeastern and the 8-mile 
Flint Belt, in order to simplify its cor- 
porate structure and cut costs. 

R. Hervey Angier, Southern Pacific 
hogger, 143 Roselawn PI., Los Angeles, 
Calif., makes a hobby of collecting rail- 
road timetables, of which he has more 
than 1000. “My pet,” says he, “is one 
the SP issued in 1875.” 

Barre & Chelsea, a famous 38-mile 
freight road in Vermont, is being aban- 
doned, laments Elwin K. Heath. 

Missouri Pacific Lines is building a 
9.5-mile extension of its Hashville 
(Ark.) Subdivision to connect with an 
extension of the DeQueen & Eastern 
near Dierks, Ark., in order to provide a 
new through route for pulpwood and 
wood chips. 

Norfolk & Western rescues an ex- 
pectant. mother, Mrs. W.B. Catron, 
stranded by flood at Leckieville, Ky., 
and takes her by rail-motor car to a 
Williamson, W. Va., hospital, where 
baby is born. 

New railroad construction activity for 
this year is estimated by the Commerce 
and Labor departments at Washington, 
D.C., at $400 million, compared with 
the $340 million total last year. ° 


NUSUAL train order was received 

by Engineer Bulgrin on May 28, 
1953, when he was handling Duluth, 
Missable & Iron Range No. 1329. Ini- 
tialed by EWC, Supt.; issued by AJA, 
dispr., and copied by Holbrook, opr., it 
was sent to us by the engineer’s son, 
Burdell Bulgrin, Box 206, Owen, Wis. 


To C&E Eng 1329 at Mitchell. Eng 1329 
run extra Mitchell to Godfrey and return 
to Mitchell. Eng GN 3201 run extra Mitchell 
to Albany and return to Mitchell, Two 2 
extras 1329 and GN 3201 south have right 
over two 2 extras 1329 and GN 3201 
north Albany to Mitchell and wait at Al- 
bany until six naught one 601 pm for two 
2 extras 1329 and GN 3201 north. This 
order is annulled at eight ten 910 pm. ®@ 
(Continued on page 56) 
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“Here come the elephants!” Spectators watch the unloading of the Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Combined Shows 


100 YEARS OF 





The Railroads Play a Major Role in the Glittering Drama That Is Enacted under 


T MIDNIGHT on a long-gone 
Sunday, years before the Ring- 
lings merged with Barnum & 

Bailey, the five brothers closed a Chi- 
cago run, finished loading their per- 
sonnel, animals, and equipment on a 
train of three sections, thirty cars each, 
and headed for Clarksburg in the 
rugged mountains of West Virginia. 
The year was 1913. 

Circus trains move slowly. They 
have to, with a herd of elephants on 
board. At least one big wreck was 
caused by elephants shifting their 
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by FREEMAN H. HUBBARD and glanced toward the giraffes, and 


weight in a tall-sided car rounding a 
curve. And so, for forty-one hours, the 
Ringlings’ caravan rolled eastward on 
Baltimore & Ohio rails through In- 
diana and northern Ohio, down 
through the flood districts of the Buck- 
eye State, and finally across the muddy 
Ohio River into Parkersburg, W. Va. 

There it halted. A series of tunnels 
checked southern progress. The circus 
trainmaster cast a nervous eye on the 
huge cars which held the elephants 


then consulted the station agent. 

“Get me the measurements of all 
the tunnels we have to go through,” 
he said. 

The agent wired the division super’s 
office. Back came the answer, “Small- 
est inside dimension eight by eleven 
feet.” 

Well, that did it. The elephant cars 
from roof to rail-tops measured twelve 
and a half feet. Obviously, the road 
was blocked. 

“Can’t we get to Clarksburg with- 
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Canadian National Railways 


Canadian National rails. Many a boy earns a pass into the big top by lugging buckets of water for thirsty pachyderms. 


CIRCUS TRAINS 


Acres of White Canvas Each Year from Early Spring till Some Time in October 


out using the tunnels?” the circus man 
asked. 

The agent grinned feebly. “You 
could detour 150 miles, maybe 175.” 

That would mean five or six hours 
delay, not to mention $800 to $1,000 
in extra transportation cost. However, 
most of the cars could use the tunnels, 
so only the larger ones were cut off 
and routed over the detour. 

It was then nine p.m. But the 
night’s headaches were not ended yet. 
That longer route for the big animals 
had numerous sharp curves and 
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grades. The heavy circus cars were re- 
inforced by chains to girdle them to 
the track in case of accident. This in- 
terfered seriously with their balance 
on sudden curves, so they had to come 
off. That killed another hour. 

Today, such a delay would not oc- 
cur. In the first place, the railroads 
have 


many tunnels and built cutoffs to ease 


since daylighted or enlarged 
the grades and curves. And the shows 
have learned so much from a century 
of traveling by rail that they now 
check on details like clearances months 


before they load up, even more so 
than they did several decades ago. 


RIOR 


small one-ring affairs that moved 


to 1856 all circuses were 


by wagons over dirt roads. They often 
bogged down in thick mud and at 
times found that a bridge they were 
supposed to cross had been burned 
by some rival show. William C. Coup, 
a tavern-keeper’s son who ran away 
from his Indiana home to join a 
wagon show, commented: 

“It was bad enough to have slept 
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From newspaper adv. of 1866 


New York Circus, touring the Empire State in 1866, was the first circus to make a really successful rail trip. 


only four hours out of the twenty-four, 
and to be crawling along at a snail’s 
pace. Then it starts to rain. Finding 
the road has been blocked is the last 
straw. It means retracing the way back 


to the fork of a road, maybe miles in 


the rear.” 
The first pioneer in transporting a 
circus by rail was Dr. Gilbert A. 


Spaulding, a New Albany, Ind., drug- 
gist and part owner of the Spaulding 
& Rogers show. After operating a cir- 





Canadian National Railways 
are rail hazard. Some have 
escaped from wrecked trains and ter- 
rorized the countryside. If one breaks 
loose on a circus lot, standard practice is 
to set his empty cage in a corner and 
have elephants drive him back into it. 


“Big cats” 
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cus boat, The Floating Palace, up 
and down the Ohio and Missouri 
rivers, Dr. Spaulding made a bold de- 
cision. He rented some railway cars, 
loaded his entire show on them, and 
set off on a new adventure. 

There were no Pullmans in those 
days, 1856, nor standard-gage tracks. 
The show people, inventive souls, took 
planks into the coaches, laid them 
across the seats, and slept on them. 
Their slumber was broken two or 
three times a night. Usually when the 
train reached a junction point the 
gage changed and they had to unload 
the circus and load it onto the cars of 
another railroad. Which was rather ex- 
hausting, to say the least. 

The tour proved to be a nightmare, 
but it made history. Ten years later 
another daring showman, L. B. Lentz, 
planned a railroad route for his New 
York Circus that would avoid fre- 
quent changes of gage. He advertised 
this venture as the “First summer tour 
per railway to a few of the principal 
cities and towns in the State of New 
York,” and in 1867 his ads boasted of 
the “Second triumphal tour by rail.” 

The ice having been broken, other 
shows took to the iron trail. The first 
circus to travel by rail to California 
was the great W. W. Cole show, in 
1873, around which time John H. 
Murray’s Railroad Circus astounded 
New England and Canada’s maritime 
provinces. It was not until 1887 that 
a railroad show, Howe’s London Cir- 
cus, toured Mexico. The longest circus 


rail jump on record, 2,200 miles from 
Halifax to Winnipeg, was made by 


‘W. H. Harris Nickel Plate Circus. 


Meanwhile, William Coup had be- 
come assistant manager of the Yankee 
Robinson show, one of the first cir- 
cuses to travel aboard canal boats. 
Coup was so much impressed by the 
possibilities of a railroad circus that 
in 1870 he wrote to P. T. Barnum, 
who was then living in semi-retirement 
at Bridgeport, Conn., asking him to put 
together “a great traveling attraction.” 

Barnum demurred, but at length 
said yes and hired Coup as manager 
of the new enterprise. Their cireus 
opened in Brooklyn, N. Y., on April 
10, 1871. The next year it took to 
rails. Until then the Barnum show 
had been hauled from place to place 
by teams of 600 horses, but P. T. 
agreed with Coup that moving by 
“steam cars” could be more profitable 
because it would skip the small towns. 

After being turned down by several 
railroads on the plea that they couldn’t 
furnish switching room for a circus 
train, Coup induced the Pennsylvania 
to cooperate and he picked New 
Brunswick, N. J., as the first loading 
place and Trenton as the first stop- 
over for the new train. The circus 
rolled out of New Brunswick in a 
long line of brightly painted cars. 

“The only mishap we had on that 
trip,” Coup reported, “was a camel 
slipping off a runway and breaking 
its back.” 


“But,” he added, “you can’t pos- 
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sibly imagine the amount of labor 
involved. I never took the clothes off 
my back from the time of first loading 
until we reached Philadelphia, our 
seventh stop! During all that time I 
was actually teaching the men the art 
of loading and unloading.” 


The ingenious Coup devised a sys- 
tem of his own for safely and quickly 
loading and unloading the_ ten-ton 


wagons, elephants, camels, and horses 
This consisted of sheet-iron plates be- 
tween connected flatcars, inclined run- 
ways, snubbers and hook-ropes, and 
stock-car gangplanks, a system which 
is still in use today. Regarding that 
first rail tour, he wrote: 

“At Frederick, Md., in order to 
load we had to remove all the brakes, 
and this the yardmaster refused to do. 
I showed him my contract, wherein 
the Pennsylvania Railroad had agreed 
to remove all brakes, but he still re- 
fused, so finally I resorted to strategy. 

“T invited him to a restaurant, and 
while we were absent, by a prear- 
ranged movement, my boss canvasman 


wrenched the brakes off; and by the 
time the yardmaster and I returned 
the train was almost loaded. Of 
course, I pretended to be very angry 
at such conduct, but our point was 
gained. As the brakes were easily re- 
placed, we made the next stop all 
right.” 

Mr. Coup moved this circus in 61 
cars rented from the Pennsy, but this 
equipment was unsuitable, so he or- 
dered longer cars of standard height 
from carbuilders, and these were built 
within a few months. 

Said he: “We 


for the artists, sleeping cars for the 


had Pullman cars 
laborers, boxcars for the entire staff, 
palace cars for the horses and othe 
large animals, and platform cars for 
wagons, chariots, cages, and carriages. 
This was the first railroad show put 
together with its own cars.” 

Barnum usually refused to travel 
on the same train with Coup because, 
as he put it, “If we both get killed the 
show will be without a head.” Years 
later, after their train had run away 


on a down grade between Indiana, 
Pa., and Blairstown, Pa:, Coup had 
all their cars equipped with airbrakes. 

Meanwhile, Coup had organized 
half-rate Circus Day railroad excur- 
sions, thousands of 
people to the show grounds from 


which brought 
towns beyond the normal reach of 
Wherever the big 
top went with its streaming Barnum 


horse and buggy 


banners, curious men, women, and 
children flocked to see the spectacula: 
train. And whereas, in the past, much 
time had been lost in traveling, all 
moves were now made at night, with 
long jumps from one big population 
center to another. 

The new ideas paid off, thanks to 
Coup and the railroads, and created 
the first three-ring circus, with a fa- 
mous slogan, “The Greatest Show on 


Earth.” 


Se biggest rival, Ringling 
Brothers, did not take to the 
rails until 1890. The following season 
they expanded to a three-ring show 


New Haven Railroad 


Long flatears carry the circus wagons. William C. Coup devised efficient method for loading and unloading them. 
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Years ago, horses or elephants did the hard work of unloading heavy circus wagons from the long flatcars, with men guiding 
the gay red, blue, and gilt-trimmed wagons down the ramp. Today, however, tractors are used. The Clyde Beatty outfit, shown 
helow, is one of America’s only two circuses that still own railroad cars. Beatty first rode to fame as a wild-animal trainer. 


and a Roman pageant, with 130 horses 
and a twenty-car train. In 1903 they 
bought the Barnum & Bailey Circus, 
but operated the two shows separately. 
In the summer of 1918 America’s 
railroads served notice that they could 
not continue to handle two big circuses 
during wartime. That forced a de- 
cision whereby in 1919 the two shows 
were merged. At first the combined 
shows had a hundred cars on their 
train, but in time they cut the num- 
ber to ninety. 

Apart from Ringling-B&B, the 
Clyde Beatty outfit is the only North 
American circus that has owned rail- 
road cars since the collapse of two 
famous shows, Cole Brothers and 
Dailey Brothers. Beatty won renown 
as a wild-animal trainer. He went 
into business for himself in 1946 by 
purchasing the Russell Brothers Cir- 
cus. The latter had been a motorized 
company but, in 1945, had “gone 
railroad” by buying fifteen cars from a 
defunct carnival. 

The Beatty show has winter quar- 
ters at Deming, N. M. During its first 
season, it moved on two seventy-foot 
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stock cars, seven flats (mostly 72- 
footers built by Warren), and six 
coaches. (Circus people usually refer 
to their passenger cars as coaches, even 
though they are equipped with per- 
manently placed berths.) Those fifteen 
cars could not hold all of Beatty’s 
personnel and property, so he had to 
carry his side-show and concession 
equipment by trucks on the highways. 
In 1947 he tightened up on the train 
space by replacing one of his private 
cars with an additional flatcar. 

The following year he rebuilt his 
show, buying new and larger wagons, 
and dropped another private car so as 
to get an extra flat to carry those 
wagons. You see, railroad rates for 
transporting circuses are based upon 
multiples of five. If you want to move 
seventeen cars, for example, you pay 
the same price you would pay for 
hauling twenty cars. Maybe it doesn’t 
make sense, but that’s the situation 
that exists. 

Even today Beatty limits his circus 
to fifteen railroad cars plus several 
trucks, although he is under constant 
pressure to enlarge it. He does not feel 





Paul Darrell 


that the use of twenty cars would jus- 
tify the big increase in freight charges. 

One of his four coaches is used by 
performers, another by ushers, bands- 
men, concessionaries, and ticket takers, 
and the third by tent and seat men, 
the train crew, and animal handlers. 
The fourth is reserved for show exec- 
utives, with the Beatty family occupy- 
ing half of it while on the road. 


ECAUSE interstate laws restrict 

passenger trains to twenty cars, 
most circus sections are handled as 
freight. The Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum & Bailey Combined Shows 
use exactly eighty cars, twenty-three 
of which are “home, sweet home” for 
the circus personnel. Each employe, 
aside from the executives and a few 
stars, has a bunk 74 by 44 inches, with 
a locker at its foot, in the recondi- 
tioned Government-surplus hospital 
cars. 

Midway in the train is a glamour 
car—for girls only. It has thirty-eight 
berths and a large padlocked closet 
in which each person is given space 
for one basic dress ; basic, in this case 
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ueaning street clothing 


Lhe tadces 
who use this car are mostly show girls, 
minor aerialists or equestriennes, and 
the like. It’s a no-man’s land. 

Old-timers not close- 
mouthed will tell yeu of the days 
when occasionally a man would sneak 
into a women’s car. There’s a legend 
that around the turn of the century 
a seventeen-year-old bareback rider. 
Marie Dupre, slim and very saucy 
entertained so many men on the Dale 
& Dale Circus train that she was 
known as a “love cheat.” The circus 
men’s wives hated her 

This wer.t on for some time. Then, 
one night, waile the train was running 
through Illinois, we are told, two 
shots rang out in the darkness and the 
irrepressible Marie was found dead in 
her berth. Beside her body lay a hand- 
some mustachioed animal trainer, fa- 
tally wounded. The case seems to have 
been quite a mystery. It was not 
cleared up until years later, according 
to reports, when a dying man who had 
left the circus to join a carnival con- 
fessed to the murder, motivated by 
jealousy. We are trying to run down 
the details on this case for future 
publication. 

No scandal that we know of at- 
taches to a modern glamour car. What 
happened on the D&D train, if true. 
was long, long ago. The Ringling- 
B&B car is chaperoned by a maid. Its 
occupants are girls of good reputation. 
Adorning the bunks are gay pillows 
and matching bed covers, with cre- 
tonnes, chintzes, and pictures on the 
Clocks tick merrily on 


who. are 


walls. tiny 





shelves. Here and there a tamily pho- 
tograph, a flower on a window sill. 
Home on the rails. 

Like the other personnel cars, this 
one has always a double row of berths. 
It is never made into seats for daytime 
travel, because circus trains run almost 
exclusively during the night. 

Each morning, after the car is va- 
cated for the day, the maid sweeps and 
dusts the cubby-holes in which the 
gals sleep, two in a bed. The car is 
kept clean and dainty. Instead of the 
customary Pullman-green curtains, it 
flaunts brightly colored drapes, usually 
made by the girls themselves. 

Some of these girls are ballet 
dancers or musical-comedy hoofers 
who sign up with the circus when 
there are no openings in their own 
fields. After all, the circus 
business. Maybe next year they'll get 
a better break. Since they live in a 


railroad car for the entire season, and 


is show 


the car has neither a tub nor a shower 
you may wonder about those exquisite 
beings in brief sparkling skirts or pale 
tights with iridescent bodices—how do 
they manage to keep clean? 

“Ah,” said one of them, “that is our 
But if you must know, we 
the 


secret 
bathe 
women’s dressing tent and we pour 
water on each other.” 

So that’s how it is! 


out of water buckets in 


Prior to 1919 
the circus coaches were wooden, with 
poor ventilation and with dim lighting 
in the toilets, “Ladies” and “Gents,” 
at each end. Train space was so valu- 
able that not even the solo performers 


in the center ring were given private 





compartments. Every inch counted. 

A few circus owners, like James A. 
Bailey and the Ringlings, had private 
cars, while other top executives 
boasted staterooms. The rest of the 
circus personnel were crammed two 
in a bunk, in three tiers, and both 
sexes used the same dressing tent, with 
a strip of canvas separating the men 
from the women. There 
course, separate cars for married cou- 


ples and for single men and single 


were, of 


women. 

Then in 1919 the aerialist Lillian 
Leitzel demanded and received from 
Ringling Brothers an entire Pullman 
for her own use—the first time in his- 
tory-that any performer was assigned 
a private car. Not only that, but Lil- 
lian received a private 
dressing tent on the circus lot. And, 
being a musician as well as a trapeze 
artist, she carried a piano in her pri- 
vate This combination of rare 
honors made her the envy of all other 


luxurious 


car 


circus stars, not only those in the 
Ringling outfit but others as well. 
In a way, Lillian was worth it. She 
was, perhaps, the greatest circus star 
of all time. Darling of the canvas 
world, she was audacious, dainty, and 
quite temperamental, four feet ten in 
height and weighing only 94 pounds. 
High up in the big top she would 
lithe body around and 
around, over her arm, often as many 
as seventy-five times in a single per- 


turn her 


formance. It was a feat of endurance 
as well as grace and skill. 

Once she remarked gaily, “I will 
live forever because neither the Lord 


Kailroad rates for hauling circus trains are based upon multiples of five. For example, it costs you as much to move 17 cars 
as 20. For that reason equipment is built very long. Warren Tank Car Company built the 72-foot stock car shown here. 
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Culver Service 


Lillian Leitzel, probably the greatest star the big top has ever known, was the first 
performer to be assigned an entire car on a circus train, as well as a private dressing 
tent on the lot. Both were rare honors. At that time, 1919, practically all circus 
employes slept two in a bunk; performers shared a common dressing tent. The 
Ringling Brothers’ darling, Lillian was a dainty thing, 4 feet 10, weighing 94 pounds, 
and very temperamental. Also musical. Her private Pullman carried a piano. 
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nor the Devil will ever claim me.” But” 
on the evening of February 13, 1931, 
while she was doing her famous act 
high up in the Viennese Music Hall 
at Copenhagen, Denmark, the brass 
swivel on her rope snapped and, with 
no net to catch her fall, she plunged 
‘o death. 

They buried her at Ingleside, Calif., 
ind over her grave they erected a 
monument of white Parian marble, 
with the classic charm of ancient 
Greece. It represents the Angel of 
Death bearing aloft her small and 
beautiful naked body. 

Her husband, Alfredo Cordona, also 
an aerialist, thereupon married a 
trapeze performer named Vera Bruce, 
no doubt thinking to find in her an- 
other Lillian Leitzel. But the union 
ended in tragedy. The frustrated Cor- 
dona shot and killed Vera and then 
himself. In accordance with his last 
wish, his body was laid to rest beside 
the ashes of his first love. 


YEAR AFTER Lillian Leitzel 
obtained her own space aboard 
the Ringlings’ train, May Wirth, a 
famed equestrienne, persuaded the 
Ringlings to assign a Pullman apart- 
ment—living room, two bedrooms, 
kitchen, and bath—for herself and her 
family. Today the Ringling-B&B train 
boasts about forty private sleeping 
compartments as well as special dormi- 
tory cars for single women, one for 
single men, and one for married cou- 
ples. Also separate quarters for em- 
ployes below the rank of executives 
and stars—such as musicians, freaks, 
and roustabouts. The fat lady, the 
giant, and the midgets sleep in beds 
suitable for their size. 
The total number of cars owned by 
a circus includes the advance adver- 
tising car, if there is one, which moves 
on the same railroad contract even 
though it may run two weeks ahead of 
the circus itself. But changes are shap- 
ing up. Last season, for the first time 
since the Barnum show took to the 
rails in 1872, it sidetracked its advance 
car and substituted trucks and station 
wagons for publicity and advertising 
use. And the Clyde Beatty outfit, the 
only other American circus which now 
owns railroad cars, has been using 
motorized advance equipment for its 
billposters for years. 
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The reasons for this trend are two- 
fold. Circuses have cut down on their 
outdoor advertising and thus haul 
fewer billposters. But from the rail- 
roading viewpoint, the other reason is 
more important. The cost of rail 
movement has climbed so high that 
Ringling-B&B, for instance, decided 
to use its eightieth car on the show 
itself rather than “waste” it on pub- 
licity. 

However, there is some chance that 
the R-B&B advance car might some 
day be back in action. The circus own- 
ers’ original order to convert it into 
a sleeper was rescinded and the car 
is now parked in the winter quarters 
at Sarasota, Fla., for possible future 
use on the old basis. 

The season opens not in April, as 
you might think, but in a shivering 
January. It is then that the circus ex- 
ecutives begin poring over maps, 
charts, and facts and figures on busi- 
ness trends, population, and regional 
disasters. 

A season’s tour may cover 20,000 
miles or so. Its planning is more com- 
plicated, even, than graphing a rail- 
road timetable and it takes weeks of 
sustained effort. 

A circus general agent must be 
acquainted with railroad traffic man- 
agers and yardmasters. He must know 
about roadbed conditions, grades, 
mileages, yards, bridges and tunnels, 


distances between the big population 


centers, and railroad connections. He 
is the transportation boss, the real 
railroader of the show. The circus 
trainmaster, a lesser official, super- 
vises loading and unloading. 

In springtime, when the show train 
rumbles out of winter quarters, its 
itinerary is lined up for seven months. 
Of course, a sudden misfortune along 
the way may cause a change. A flood, 
for instance, or a wreck of the train 
itself. Hardship-ridden localities are 
skipped till later in the season or till 
the following year. 


HILE the route-makers are 
delving into financial, geo- 
graphical, and railroad data, the big 
top’s advertising department begins 
ordering its dazzling posters and cards 
for the coming season. 
After the general agent has picked 
a city or town where the circus will 
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“TI will live forever,” Lillian Leitzel said gaily, “because neither the Lord nor the 
Devil will ever claim me.” But one February night in 1931, while she was doing her 
spectacular act aloft in a Copenhagen music hall, the brass swivel on her rope 
snapped and, with no net beneath, the toast of two continents fell to death. She is 
sleeping out eternity at Ingleside, Calif. The monument over her grave, sculptured 
in Parian marble, shows Death’s angel bearing upward her beautiful nude body. 
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Before the famed animal trainer Clyde Beatty had his own railroad show he was associated with Cole Brothers. 


play, he sends a contracting agent 
there to rent a lot and get a license 
for the performances, in addition to 
a parade permit. The assistant. also 
signs a contract with a railroad com- 
pany for that town and others along 
the route. This may be done months 
first 
advertising 


advance railroad 


trucks 


before the 


car—or the and 
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station wagons—can hit the road. 

The advance car was jammed to 
the ceiling with lurid billposters and 
window cards, photographs and press 
releases, paste pots, slap brushes and 
step-ladder, even a typewriter, and 
provided sleeping quarters for the 
staff. It stayed in each town the same 


length of time that, later on, the show 


. 


itself would stay. As a rule, only one 
day. During that active day from 
eight to 100 flaming lithographs were 
posted in the town and its environs— 
but no barn was used without the 
owner’s written consent. For large 
cities, a big circus would operate two 
advance Cars. 

The next representative of the saw- 


Norfolk & Western Railway 
Norfolk & Western engine 1202 proudly wheels the first section of Ringling-B&B through the hills of Virginia. 
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Western Pacific Railroad 


Homeward bound on Western Pacific special after unforgettable day at Polack Brothers Circus under Shrine auspices. 


dust trail to show up in the bill-plas- 


tered community is a “24-hour man,” 
so termed because he appears the day 
before the big top. This busy individ- 
ual checks on all contracts for rail 
food for the circus 
army, feed for the animals, water, 


transportation, 


sawdust, parade route, permit, and 
so on. He must know, for example, 
where to find enough dirt at an hour’s 
notice to fill in a fifteen-acre lot in 
the event of a drenching rain. He may 
have to revamp a railroad crossing— 
and quickly—by laying planks be- 
tween. rails. 

Years ago, the personnel often had 
to walk a mile or more from the cars 
to the lot in early morning. Some- 
times, while the afternoon show was 
going on under the big top, switchmen 
would shunt the cars to different sid- 
ings. Then at night when the trapeze 
artists, clowns, animal handlers, and 
other circus folk returned to their cars 
they'd need a series of kerosene flares 
to guide them to the new location. 
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That era passed. Nowadays, it is 
common for a bus to shuttle between 
the railroad siding and the tented city. 

Before the 24-hour man goes to bed 
he sets his Bie Ben so as to be awak- 
ened when the first section of the 
glittering train pulls into town be- 
four and _ five with the 


tween a.m. 


“cook house,” horse tents, and acres 
of canvas 

One day the Atlantic Coast Line 
cut 24 hours off regular time for haul- 
Brothers-Barnum & 
1300 


miles from its winter quarters at Sara- 


ing the Ringling 


Bailey Combined Shows about 


sota to New York for the grand open- 
ing. This surprise caught the publicity 
boys 


speak. The unpardonable sin in that 


with their pants down, so to 
department is to be a day late with 
your alerts to the metropolitan news- 
papers and radio stations on the ar- 
rival of the “Greatest Show on Earth.” 

Well, on that day you should have 
seen the frantic exodus of press agents 
and reporters Eighth 


from Avenue 


bars. One agent, lost in Harlem, had 
glimpsed by chance the first section 
rolling into the New Haven’s Mott 
Haven yards near the Harlem River 
and had given the alarm. That indi- 
cates how close a race it was. 


AYBE you picture the circus 
people as starting to load their 

train at the close of the night show. 
Not so. Loading begins when the noisy 
calliope on the rear of the morning 
parade returns to the lot. Equipment 
which will not be used in the day’s 
two performances is taken back to the 
train, and the loading gets under way 
The cook tent is dismantled as soon 
as the last of the circus people have 
finished their late afternoon 
Tables, benches, dishes, and so on are 


meal 


placed on the first outgoing section of 
the long train. That section is miles 
out of town before the evening show 
ends. No meals are served on board 
but each section has a “pie car” which 
dispenses snacks 
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The movement of circus and carni- 
val trains is arranged months in ad- 
vance of the actual runs. Contracts 
guarantee that the carrier will de- 
liver the train at its destinations in 
ample time for the opening perform- 
ance. On the day of movement, the 
railroad men involved are tense. Ex- 
tra train and engine crews are called. 
Each section moves as a solid unit. 

Largely because of the section’s im- 
munity to handling and switching en 
route, it is highballed by dispatchers 
with a minimum of delay. And how do 
the dispatchers feel.about it? 

“Naturally,” says Thomas O. Acree, 
a retired Southern dispatcher, “any 
special movement over a division will, 
to some extent, disrupt normal pro- 
cedure. Even on double-track, or on 
single-track equipped with CTC, the 
circus train is a bit of a nuisance, 
while on single-track without CTC 
and governed primarily by train or- 
ders it is a real problem. 

“No dependable time is set for the 
various sections to leave their initial 
station. This often results in the 
changing or annulling of outstanding 
train orders, which delays the service. 
Then, too, because some cars are 
more or less antiquated and lack the 
maintenance that modern equipment 
gets, a dispatcher is never surprised 
when one of the sections ties up a 
division with a hotbox, a broken 
knuckle, or a yanked-out drawhead. 

“Besides, circus trains are not per- 
mitted to travel as fast as redball 
freight. That is because some of the 
gaudily painted wagons loaded on 
flatcars are topheavy and because of 
the presence of animals, wild and 
domestic. A circus-train wreck costs 
the carrier plenty of money.” 


NE NIGHT in August ’82 before 

days of the Westinghouse air- 
brake and the automatic coupler, the 
Sells Brothers Circus train descended 
one of the Louisville & Nashville’s 
steepest grades en route from Rich- 
mond, Ky., to London, Ky. Unknown 
to the engineer, a link-and-pin coupler 
broke, cutting the train in two. Just 
before he reached the bridge over 
Paint Lick Creek he slackened speed, 
and the latter part of the train crashed 
into the first part. Many cars rolled 
down an embankment to the creek. 
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LachMaTiy 


was eye-catching car jammed to the roof with lithographs, bills, paste pots, slap brushes, and step-ladders. 


Advance guard of “Greatest Show on Earth” 





George Corey and Stanwood K. Bolton, Rail Photo Service 
Two views of the third section of Ringling-B&B train doubleheaded over the Central Vermont Railway at Montpelier Jct., Vt. 
This section consists of 2-8-0 engines 465 and 464 with 28 freight cars and a CV caboose. The first section comprised engine 
707 with 24 passenger cars. The second section, powered by Nos. 462 and 474, had 28 stock cars and a CV caboose. Total, five 
engines, 80 circus-owned cars, and two cabooses. Yes, on some roads the circus trains are still hauled by steam. 
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A locomotive, running light, picked 
up two doctors and rushed them to 
the spot. One of them, Dr. J. B. Kin- 
naird, had this to say: 

“The cars and contents were de- 
molished. A heap of dead and dying, 
the howls of frightened wild animals, 
the confusion in the dark, and the 
cries of dazed men and women made 
an impression I can never forget. We 
reached the scene of disaster just in 
time to witness the corralling of the 
lions and tigers. The big cats had es- 
caped but were driven back into their 
broken cages by pitchforks and the 
cages were covered with canvas. 

“Three persons had been killed by 
the crash and others were injured. On 
the body of one dead man we found 
an affectionate note from his sweet- 
heart urging him to come home in 
time to attend the circus. 

“Among the show equipment de- 
stroyed were an electric-light plant, an 
innovation at that time, and the 
gilded band wagon, ornamented with 
carved figures of gods and goddesses, 
dragons and gargoyles. Some of those 
figures may be found today in homes 
all over Garrard and Madison coun- 
ties, used as parlor decorations.” 

Walter L. Main always believed 
that the wreck of his train on May 
30, 1893, near Tyrone, Pa., was caused 
by the elephants Jennie and Lizzie, in 
a tall-sided car just behind the tender, 
shifting their ponderous weight while 
the train was rounding a curve on 
a down grade at high speed. 

The circus had completed a one- 
day stand at Houtzdale, Pa., and the 
train—seventeen cars in those days— 
pulled by engine 1500, was speeding 
along a Pennsy branch line when the 
elephant car toppled over at Mc- 
Cann’s crossing and in a split-second 
the following cars left the rails with 
a thunderous crash of 
wood and twisting steel. 

All the cars except the three sleep- 
ers and the caboose plunged over a 
steep embankment, killing five men 
and injuring ten. Thirty-nine horses 
and ponies, two of them rosinbacks 
(trained horses used by bareback rid- 
ers) perished in the smashup. 

Lizzie’s head was pinned down by 
the wreckage. As soon as men began 
removing the obstructions the mighty 
pachyderm arose to her feet, unhurt, 


splintering 
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Delegation from the far-off plains 


and shook off the large timbers like 
straws. Jennie, the other elephant in 
the first car, was slightly lamed by 
the wreck. The elephants pulled up 
turf and threw it high in the air as 
if to show their disapproval. Monkeys, 
escaping to nearby trees, kept up a 
constant chatter while the rescue work 
was going on. Women bareback riders 
sobbed as they bound up the wounds 
of trembling white Arabian horses. 

A royal Bengal tiger sprang for the 
neck of a zebra, which escaped by a 
quick sidestep. Later the big cat killed 
a sacred white ox from India, belong- 
ing to the circus, and a common cow 
on a nearby farm, before it was shot 
dead. 

The circus owner, Walter Main, 
saw that a huge ape had taken pos- 
session of a stump and was baring its 
teeth at anyone who approached. He 
asked a Negro roustabout to lasso the 
brute. 

“Jasper, you go over and see what 
you can do. He won’t hurt you.” 

“T knows he won’t, Mr. Main,” 
Jasper replied, “’cause I ain’t goin’ 
anywhere near him.” 

Some animals escaped to the woods 
and have since furnished the basis for 
countless tales. For example, a mail 
carrier driving his two-horse team 
along a lonely road caught sight of a 
panther, and as late as 1898 a kanga- 
roo was seen hopping around in the 
mountains near Tyrone. 


of Asia and Africa takes the air. 


The bodies of two men killed in 
the wreck. unclaimed by relatives, 
were buried in a local ‘cemetery and 
The Billboard magazine placed mark- 
ers over them. Since then it has been 
a custom for circuses playing Tyrone 
to lay flowers there. Show people, 
like elephants, never forget. Al Ring- 
ling, one of the five brothers, knew 
where his old troupers were buried 
and whenever his circus played such 
a town he would decorate their graves. 


NE CIRCUS-TRAIN smashup 

is recalled by railroaders as a 
“lucky” wreck. On June 27, 1930, 
the train was carrying the Al G. 
Barnes Four-Ring Wild Animal Circus 
on Canadian National rails en route 
to Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island. It was on a dark, rainy, Satur- 
day night. 

“After loading twenty-five big heavy 
wagons onto the flatcars in a drench- 
ing rain, we were all tired,” said the 
assistant trainmaster, George  B. 
Genac. “I rode the caboose. As we 
started I noticed that, on account of 
the storm, the roustabouts headed for 
the sleeping car instead of wrapping 
up in blankets under the wagons on 
the flats, as they usually did. 

“By daylight the rain had stopped 
and we were nearing the bottom of the 
grade going into Canaan, New Bruns- 
wick, at a 55-mile clip, when I went 
out to the rear platform. Suddenly | 
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was hurled down into the cinders! 

“Glancing up, I saw the sleeping 
car rise in the air, crash across the 
decks of three flats, and then dive 
into the corner of a tool shed, slanting 
upward at a crazy angle. I ran over 
there. I knew eighty men were in that 
car, sleeping at close quarters. 

“When I reached the car I heard 
nothing. Just then the water tank in 
the reof gave way, pouring water into 
the car. Someone yelled: ‘Get up, 
everybody! The ferry boat’s sinking!’ 
And then, to my happy surprise, all 
eighty men scrambled out, unhurt! 
That was one rare time when rain 
was lucky for a circus.” 

The most disastrous of all circus 
wrecks was caused by kidney pills. 
Alonzo K. Sargent, engineer of a 
westbound troop train on the Michi- 
gan Central, took some of the pills 
just before he set out on a run, and 
these, doctors said later, made him 
drowsy. Two miles east of Ivanhoe, 
Ind., the train passed an automatic 
block signal set at caution, a red sig- 
nal, and finally a flagman on the job 
protecting the second section of the 
Hagenbeck-Wallace show. 

The troop train did not even slow 
Alonzo was asleep at the 
throttle. Like a mighty battering ram 
his engine, No. 8485, plowed into the 
rear of the circus special. The wooden 
cars crumpled like matchboxes and 
burst into flames. 

Clowns, bareback riders, trapeze art- 
ists, and acrobats, many of them 
widely advertised veterans of the big 
top, perished in the grinding, shatter- 
ing crash. Beauty, brawn, and _ skill 
were killed by the impact—a total of 
68 men, women and children! And 
127 injured. 

The survivors were taken to Ham- 
mond, Ind., where they were to have 
given a performance that day. Instead 
of entertaining gay crowds, a pitiful 
group of circus men and women 
milled around a red _ gilt-trimmed 
bandwagon seeking word of their com- 
rades. From behind the bars of the 
ticket-wagon window, Manager Goll- 
mar grimly compiled the casualty list. 
The survivors filed past the window 
to report they were still alive. One of 
the clowns, Joe Coyle, wailed from 
under a mass of bandages. 

“There'll be no circus in Hammond 


down! 
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tonight—the kids will get left this 
time!” 

The wreck occurred June 22, 1918. 
Joe, whose wife and children died in 
it, is still working as a clown, 38 
years later. 


UNDREDS of people who just 
can’t resist a circus, turn out at 
daybreak to “supervise” the unload- 
ing. Many stand there for hours. 
Have you ever watched the unload- 
ing of a Noah’s Ark on wheels? The 
train scarcely comes to a stop before 
it is attacked by a horde of roust- 
abouts, each of whom has his ap- 
pointed task and each of whom 
appears as if by magic. Key men toot 
shrilly on whistles and the tremendous 
job of removing scores of wagons from 
the flats is begun. One crew knocks 
the chocks out from under the wheels 
and unlocks the chains which further 
secured the wagons, trucks, and so 
on into position on the train. 

Others pivot flat pieces of steel 
across the spaces between the cars so 
that the equipment might be rolled 
the length of the train. Cages are 
wheeled hollowly over the iron run- 
ways between the cars. Horses stamp 
down the ramp from the long brightly- 
painted cars and haul striped, span- 
gled wagons to where teams of sweat- 
ing razorbacks drive stakes. 

While this is going on, a shrill trum- 
peting from the end of the train calls 
attention to the elephants. These great 
animals travel in huge barnlike stock 
cars and are now pouring out of the 
doorways. In less than one hour’s 
time from arrival the seventy-foot 
flatcars are picked clean of their 
cargo. 

Each wagon has its number and 
allotted place, and is placed to the 
best advantage for convenience in un- 
loading and for utilizing space. A 
wrongly packed vehicle would cause 
endless confusion and delay. 


[D YOU ever hear of a circus 

train “going to sea?” That is 
what happens when Ringling-Barnum 
& Bailey outfit visits Long Island 
You see, the Long Island Rail Road 
has a direct interchange only with the 
New Haven, at Fresh Pond. All of the 
LIRR’s other interchange is by car 
float. 


In 1952 and 53, when “The Great- 
est Show on Earth”’ visited the Island, 
it came from points in New Jersey via 
the Pennsy. The trains were broken 
into segments at Greenville yard to be 
floated across upper New York Bay to 
the LIRR’s Bay Ridge yards. 

The trainmaster has to remember 
that in the floating operation the cars 
would be turned around. If he loaded 
and dispatched them in the usual or- 
der they would be facing the wrong 
way at the stub and unloading tracks. 
Thus the tractors and other unloading 
motive power aboard the  flatcars 
would be bottled up at the opposite 
end of the unloading ramp. 

In 1952 this worked out fine. But 
in ’53 there was haste to get the circus 
to Greenville and across the bay be- 
fore a gale came up and somebody on 
the Pennsy forgot about the unload- 
ing. Half the circus equipment was 
turned the right way, half wrong. 

And so, after receiving half the cars 
at Bay Ridge, before the tide got too 
high, LIRR crews had to spend sev- 
eral hours turning the extra-long cars 
on the wye at Fresh Pond and reas- 
sembling the train before sending it on 
to its destination. 

The tide rose rapidly while the rest 
of the equipment, including all the 
animals, was crossing the bay. It got 
so high that the floats carrying the 
cars couldn’t be docked at Bay Ridge 
and had to ride the choppy water of 
the bay for hours. As a result, the cir- 
cus lost so much time that it had to 
cancel its afternoon show. 


HE TWO biggest circuses own 

their railroad flatcars, stock cars, 
and sleepers, and move in freight 
service. Lesser outfits, known as car 
shows, consisting only of baggage and 
sleeping cars, move in passenger serv- 
ice. They almost never call themselves 
rail shows. 

Instead of moving on a freight con- 
tract, car shows buy a certain number 
of first-class passenger tickets. This 
purchase entitles them to use Pullmans 
and baggage cars. 

In 1918, when the car show owners 
organized to fight a rate increase, 
The Billboard figured there were 320 
cars owned by shows in passenger 
service. Most of them were two-car 
circuses. The others included minstrel 
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shows, Uncle Tom's Cabin troupes, 
magicians’ shows, Wild West outfits, 
carnivals, 
shows. 

Most of these outfits hit the skids 
in the 1920’s, mainly because railroad 
rates got out of hand. Besides, the 
elimination of many local passenger 
runs left too trains to which 
shows could couple. It was no longer 
possible to keep to a tight schedule 
of one-day stands. The last two-car 
circus passed out in 1936. 

About that time a new kind of car 
appeared. The indoor kind. 
These own no railroad cars. They 


and even tented movie 


few 


show 


move only elephants and horses plus 
a limited amount of rigging, proper- 
ties, and trunks, as well as the per- 
sonnel. 

Among the circuses traveling this 
way now are Polack Brothers, Hamid- 
Morton, and the Orrin Davenport. 
Each plays major cities and generally 
stays several days in a location, so 
there is little difficulty in making their 
schedules fit railroad timetables. 

In the “golden age” there were at 
least 25 railroad circuses. By 1920 
there were fifteen. In 1929 a dozen 
circuses were being ‘moved by rail in 
the States and Canada, using 345 cars. 
The Depression cut this number to 
three, with 165 cars, in 1934. Then 
a recession set in. There were six cir- 
cuses with 305 railroad cars in 1938, 
but these figures dropped the follow- 
ing year to two shows with 100 cars. 

Great steel flatcars were given to 


the blow torch, while the once gaudy 
coaches rotted on rusty sidings. The 
long-time home of three famous cir- 
cuses, Peru, Ind., became the ghost 
town of the show business. 

Tom Parkinson, The Billboard’s cir- 
cus expert, attributes this sharp drop 
to “a series of crippling rate in- 
creases.” However, the circus business 
rallied and in 1944 there were three 
circuses trouping 115 cars, and in 
1945, six shows with 160 cars. 

Then business leveled off, and the 
rail rates kept going up. The numbet 
skidded 


Few rail-shows moves are made for 


of railroad circuses again. 


a price comparable to that shown on 
the 


charges for moving a train in more 


rate schedules. There are extra 
than one section, for the use of side- 
tracks and crossings, and for switching. 
Circuses also pay extra to be hauled 
through certain yards and across some 
bridges. 

One railroad, looking for a place to 
load on more charges, assessed a circus 
for a series of additional locomotives 
spotted along the route, unused and 
unrequested but “available in case of 
a breakdown” of the road’s first set of 
engines. 

Says Mr. Parkinson, “One railroad 
has even seen fit to submit a bill to a 
show for payment of regular railroad 
detectives.” 

And so, partly for these reasons and 
partly because of television, movies, 
radio, and automobiles, the number of 
circuses traveling by rail in the States 


and Canada dwindled. Some were 
merged or abandoned. Others, begin- 
ning with Cook & Lent in 1916, mo- 
torized. 

An early attempt to motorize, 
made by Dick Ringling, son of one 
of the “Brothers,” was a flop. Only 
comparatively small jumps could be 
made between the one-night stands. 
Performers and laborers could not get 
much sleep en route. On top of that 
and the initial investment in the trucks 
and the cost of their upkeep, break- 
downs disrupted schedules, created ill 
will, and caused financial loss. 

So you needn’t think that motoriza- 
tion is the answer to a show owner's 
prayer. It may have seemed so at first. 
But now the honeymoon is over. 

“Motorized circuses and carnivals,” 
Parkinson reports, “become entwined 
in a maze of conflicting and restrictive 
laws as state after state turns on the 
generai truck-freight field. States 
charge more for permits and licenses, 
lay down new laws about size, length, 
and weight of trucks, and _ restrict 
hours, routes, and speeds at which 
trucks may be operated.” 

Many owners of shows now rolling 
along the highways want to get back 
to the twin ribbons of steel. An adap- 


tation of the “piggy-back” system is a 
lively possibility. After all, it was the 
railroad that made the three-ring cir- 
cus possible. For the past hundred 
years the iron horse has played a lead- 
ing role in the glittering drama of the 
big top. © 


Southern Railway System 


First section of “Greatest Show on Earth” is about to leave Cincinnati behind Southern Railway diesel No. 4148. 
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‘THE PALACE CAR IN WHICH JUMBO TRAVELS. 








P. T. Barnum, the master showman who said, “There’s a sucker born every minute,” grew rich and famous on a policy 
of fooling the public. He liked to exaggerate. For years his major exhibit was Jumbo. It is true that Jumbo was the world’s 
largest captive animal, but you couldn’t say that Barnum’s artist drew this publicity picture of the car to scale. 


SAGA of the ELEPHANTS 


For 100 Years Those Big Fellows Have Been Riding the Rails, 


Playing Pranks, Switching Cars, and Unloading Circus Wagons from Flats 


OUNTAIN GOATS in the high 

Rockies looked down upon a 
strange sight on a long-ago summer 
day in 1882. They saw a Mason eight- 
wheeler, her polished brass gleaming 
in the bright Colorado sun, three box- 
cars, and a coach, all bedecked with 
banners and bunting, crawling up- 
grade over the narrow-gage track of 
the Denver, South Park & Pacific— 
560 curves in 55 miles—with the John 
Robinson Circus en route to the lusty 
gold and silver mining town of Lead- 
ville. 

The fact that the gold diggers had 
plenty of money to spend on enter- 
tainment prompted Mr. Robinson to 
make the arduous trip with the pick 
of his personnel, equipment, and 
trained animals, including two ele- 
phants. All circus elephants, by the 
way, are known as bulls, regardless 
of their sex. 

It was hard going. Much of the 
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single-track line had been blasted out 
of solid rocky ledges only three years 
before, and the summit of the long 
stiff grade, 10,200 feet above sea level, 
was the highest point reached by any 
North American railroad. 

In the rugged Kenosha Pass, half 
a mile east of Webster, the puffing 
little engine balked at a four percent 
grade. Her drivers failed to take hold, 
even when the fireman poured sand 
on the rail, and Engineer W. D. Penny 
kept them from sliding downhill only 
by slamming on the brakes. The thun- 
der of the engine’s exhaust must have 
startled the wild goats on far-off peaks. 
It did evoke a nervous trumpeting 
from the elephants in the first boxcar. 

The train was definitely stalled. To 
double that hill with a circus would 
have been dangerous as well as time- 
consuming. What to do? The South 
Park conductor had probably never 
heard of the Alpine grade-buster 


named Hannibal but the bulls’ trum- 
peting gave him the same general idea 
for getting over the hump. 

“All we need,” he told the hogger, 
“is a little extra push.” 

Mr. Penny agreed and so did Mr. 
Robinson. The bull handler unloaded 
his pets, harnessed them together, and 
put them to work on the sky trail 
where a slip could mean death. The 
engineer released his brakes and op- 
ened the throttle wide, while the 
fireboy kept a wary eye on the steam 
gage and the two brakemen stood 
atop the boxcars clutching brake 
wheels, just in case. 

It was a tense moment, but as Mr. 
Penny said later, “The big boys 
jammed their heads against the rear 
end, grunted, and up we went. I 
could feel the force of their shove.” 

Nature has equipped elephants to 
push great weights. In addition to 
their brute strength and tonnage, the 
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front and top of their skulls consist 
of spongy, liquid-filled, bone tissue 
that protects the brain from heavy 
impact. Circus bulls over the years 
have often helped to switch railroad 
cars, unload the bright-hued wagons 
from seventy-foot flats, drag those 
vehicles through thick mud, if need 
be, raise and lower the big tent, and 
reload the flats at night. Today, how- 
ever, most of that work is done by 
trucks, tractors, caterpillars, and bull- 
dozers. 


ANY an elephant has shown 

heroic qualities in a crisis. 
There was Minnie, for instance. On 
the night in 1911 that a train carrying 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show was 
wrecked, a steel car containing Minnie 
and a trained pony turned upside 
down in a ditch. Laborers who pried 
open the car door, expecting to find 
both animals dead or critically in- 
jured, shed their lantern light on a 
weird scene. 

Minnie had braced her tremendous 
weight with her head and shoulders 
against one wall and her hind legs 
against the other. That awkward pose 
must have been a strain on her. She 
could easily have let go and rested 
on the car ceiling below. But if she 
had done so, she would have crushed 
the pony to death, for the helpless 
little animal was directly beneath her. 

Max Gruber, the boss trainer, kept 
soothing Minnie with words of praise 
until a wrecking crane could be 
brought up. Then they raised her bulk 
and got the pony out. After that 
Minnie relaxed for a short time on 
the car ‘ceiling. The big hook helped 
her to turn around and make her way 
through the battered door, while the 
railroaders and roustabouts cheered. 
Neither animal was hurt. Such deeds 
as Minnie’s lead the circus men to 
overlook more than a few cases of 
pachyderm temperament. 

Old Mom was another beast you 
could trust till the last flag was whistled 
in. The story comes from Louisiana. 
Like the other circuses, Sells-Floto 
employed a 24-hour man—that is, an 
agent who traveled a day ahead of the 
circus to handle last-minute details— 
but one time the Sells-Floto man 
slipped up. Reaching the town chosen 
for the next performance, he wired 
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back to the manager of the circus: 

“Bad trestle here. No wye within 
15 miles. Load poles to the engine.” 

This meant, of course, that the gilt- 
trimmed red and blue wagons were 
to be placed on the flatcars with their 
tongues pointing toward the head end 
of the train so as to facilitate unload- 


Chicago & North Western Railway 
Elephants have often done the heavy work of unloading circus wagons from 
flatears. Scene in Chicago. A Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey vehicle 
reaches the runway. One of the men on top is handling the brake which, with 
the “snubber” (not seen in photo), will ease the wagon down the incline. Other 
men will guide the wagon and then elephants will haul it away. 


ing. Otherwise, according ‘o the tele- 
gram, teams of horses could not 
wheel the heavy vehicles onto the steel 
runways and down to the ground— 
except by the slow and laborious 
process of backing the wagons off the 
flats. And, as the advance man had 
stated, there was no way of turning 
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around the train of forty-odd cars 
within fifteen miles of the town. 

He should have told his boss to load 
the wagons facing the caboose. The 
glittering trainload of animals, wag- 
ons, and performers was spread out 
over a trestle for the best part of a 
mile—and a through passenger train 
was due on that same trestle in an 
hour! 

The circus manager cursed and tore 
his hair. Then he called the elephant 
boss. 

“Get Old Mom here fast!” 

He knew that Old Mom, who 
showed skill in her balancing act un- 
der the big top, could work in a 
narrow space on the trestle where 
horses couldn’t. With Old Mom’s help, 
he could unload the flatcars front- 
wards. Roustabouts, sweating and 
straining, laid the steel ramp for the 
unloading and additional steel to serve 
as runways between the flats. The key 
man in this operation, the poler, used 
the wagon tongues to guide along the 
flats the wagons that Old Mom, in 
harness, was pulling. 

From one flatcar to another, rolling 
off, another 
right on down the line, the big ele- 
phant threw her skill and ponderous 
weight into the race against time. It 
was a close call, but Old Mom never 


the wagons one after 


All circus elephants, male and female, are 
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faltered. When the express train 
reached the trestle on schedule, the 
circus special had been unloaded and 
the empty cars pulled off the main 
line. Old Mom had saved the day! 


IRCUS elephants are like that. 

As a rule, sturdy, patient, and 
dependable. They enjoy taking a fling 
now and then, as who doesn’t? And 
if some of them run amok, spreading 
a trail of destruction, or even become 
killers—well, so do some people. Con- 
sidering what they have to put up 
with, train-riding bulls are remarkably 
well-behaved. 

One of P. T. Barnum’s elephants, 
Emperor, took a sudden dislike to the 
railroad car in which he traveled. 
Instead of entering it that night after 
the show, in answer to the keeper’s 
roll call of elephants’ names, he 
walked away from the railyard and 
kept on walking until he came to an 
iron foundry. There he carelessly stuck 
a big foot into a shallow pan of molten 
hot metal. Moaning in pain and an- 
ger, he tossed aside two people, in- 
juring them both, limped back to his 
car, and waited calmly while the circus 
doctor wrapped his sore foot in band- 
ages soaked with sweet-oil. That was 
the last time Emperor disobeyed. 

Another case comes to mind. In the 











late summer of 1928 a restless herd 
of Seils-Floto elephants stampeded 
and set off to explore the majestic 
Canadian Rockies on their own. It 
was fun at first, no doubt, but one of 
the bulls got separated from the oth- 
ers and died from exposure in the high 
altitude before the rest were rounded 
up. A harried Canadian Pacific dis- 
patcher put out a unique order: 

To all trains west. Keep look- 

out for elephants on _ track. 

Advise if sighted, from first 

telegraph office, giving loca- 

tion. 

The pranks that elephants play on 
board trains would fill a book. Take 
Babe, for example. When Babe was a 
youngster with a squirming trunk only 
three feet long she was shipped by 
express from New York to Mankato, 
Minn., in charge of showman Al G. 
Barnes. Al rode a Pullman on the 
same train. Somewhere in Ohio, the 
New York Central conductor awoke 
him, saying: 

“Sorry to disturb you, sir, but that 
elephant is raising hell.” 

Al threw on a bathrobe and hurried 
forward. Babe had cornered the un- 
happy express messenger and was 
pelting him with packages, the man 
yelling every time Babe scored a direct 
hit. Al grinned. He knew the animal 
was only having fun. But he shortened 





called bulls. Here, the Ringling-B&B herd marches along a highway from 
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her stout rope and helped the messen- 
ger to move the shipments beyond her 
reach. 

Later that night a sudden jerky stop 
awoke him again. The engineer said, 
“Somebody pulled the air on me,” but 
no one knew who had done it or why. 
Al Barnes had a hunch. Entering the 
baggage car, he found Babe, hidden 
behind a pile of express shipments, 
jiggling the emergency cord. 

“You again?” he accused, and he 
finished the night in that car to keep 
his baby out of further mischief. 

More recently, the Polack Brothers 
Circus was shipping three elephants 
in a Norfolk & Western baggage car. 
One animal caught his trunk in the 
emergency cord and, while trying to 
free himself, yanked it out by the 
roots, thus stopping the northbound 
Pocahontas two miles east of Crewe, 
Va. A look-around showed nothing 
wrong, so the train proceeded to 
Crewe. There the elephant handler 
told the conductor what had _ hap- 
pened. 

“I couldn’t tell you before,” he 
added, “because I had to stay with 
the big boys. That one,” pointing, 
“was so scared by the air seeping from 
the brake valve that he shook like a 
leaf.” 

Oldtimers of the Milwaukee Road 


a Canadian National siding to the show grounds, 
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recall when a frisky elephant belong- 
ing to the Ringling Brothers and Bar- 
num & Bailey Combined Shows poked 
his long trunk out of a tall-sided stock 
car and picked up a flimsy from a 
train-order stand at Davis, Ill. He had 
watched the fireman slip an arm 
through a loop to get the engineer’s 
order, and he followed suit. Luckily 
the Davis telegraph operator, R. V. 
Stickler, had seen the act. He man- 
aged to place his triplicate copy of the 
order on the stand in time for the 
conductor to grab it as the caboose 
rolled by. 

Yeah, elephants are playful. The 
same circus was unloading at Winona, 
Minn., in a nasty rain under the direc- 
tion of Harley Thayer, the tough as- 
sistant super of the Chicago & North 
Western’s Madison Division. Thayer 
was known for his mule-skinner vo- 
cabulary and the old straw hat he 
wore in all kinds of weather. He 
worked like a fiend in the rain and 
mud. Suddenly his waterlogged hat 
popped open at the brim. Just then an 
elephant, pulling a mired circus 
wagon, flicked off the grotesque hat 
and ate it. You can write your own 
words and music for what the bare- 
headed official said at that moment. 

A classic of dubious authenticity 
tells about a thirsty elephant in the 


with frisky 


small bulls chained 


first car of a train poking his long 
trunk into the tank of a locomotive 
tender and draining it dry. You run 
across different versions of this story, 
such as the engineer mistaking the 
trunk for a brakeman’s hand signal. 

Charles Ringling, one of the “Broth- 
ers,’ showed his publicity sense by 
inviting Woodrow Wilson to ride a 
circus elephant named Ruth, but the 
President quickly declined. Too bad! 
It would have made a good picture, 
the Democratic Party chief riding the 
Republican symbol. 

Charles liked to recall the day when 
Ruth, just unloaded from the train 
and standing in line with the other 
bulls, calmly pulled up her leg stakes, 
lumbered over to a ten-gallon stand 
of pink lemonade, drank it all, and 
then resumed her place in line as if 
nothing had happened. 

The big fellows need plenty of water 
and they need the vitamin C that 
comes. in fresh fruit and green vege- 
tables. Captive elephants very seldom 
get the fruit they crave—unless they 
are sick. It’s too expensive. For that 
reason some of them feign illness 
And occasionally, when a show is quar- 
tered near a watermelon patch or an 
orange grove, the pachyderms stam- 
pede to gorge themselves on the 
luscious fruit. Others have been 
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to more sedate big ones. 
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known to smash open fruit and vege- 
table cars to supplement their diet. 

“Instead of peanuts or crackerjack,” 
said a bull handler, “circus and zoo 
visitors would do the elephants a real 
favor by giving them ripe apples, 
oranges, grapes, grapefruit, or salad 
vegetables. But not peaches, which 
have large sharp stones.” 


UMBO, probably the best loved 

and most publicized animal in all 
history, as well as one of the biggest, 
used to split a quart of beer with his 
English-born keeper, Scotty (Mat- 
thew Scott), on board the Barnum, 
Bailey & Hutchinson Circus train just 
before the two of them went to sleep 
after the night show. Man and beast 
were inseparable. They traveled in a 
mammoth car, Jumbo’s Palace Car, 
painted red and gold, with wide dou- 
ble doors in the middle. Scotty occu- 
pied a bunk high in the rear. 

Jumbo was the largest elephant in 
captivity. He weighed six and a half 
tons and measured eleven feet six 
inches in height. But despite his rec- 
ord-breaking size, he was always good- 
natured and he carried hundreds of 
thousands of children in a saddle. on 
his back. His name added a new word 
to our language, for who hasn’t eaten 
jumbo peanuts, jumbo frankfurters, 
and the like? Sometimes the jolting 
of his Palace Car or the scream of an 
engine whistle made Jumbo nervous 
and he would pass his long trunk over 
Scotty’s bunk to make sure his friend 
was still there. A pat from Scotty’s 
hand never failed to soothe him. 

The giant pachyderm liked his pint 
of beer. One night Scotty forgot, 
guzzled the whole quart himself, and 
fell asleep. Jumbo’s feelings were hurt. 
Lifting Scotty gently out of his berth, 
he laid the man on the Palace Car 
floor. Scotty took the hint. Never again 
did Jumbo miss his nightcap. 

Born in Africa, Jumbo lived for a 
while at the Paris Zoo and then for 
seventeen years under Scotty’s care at 
the London Zoo. P. T. Barnum bought 
him in 1882. Jumbo hated to leave the 
old familiar London Zoo. He sank to 
his knees before Scotty and whimpered 
piteously. This delayed the sailing to 
America. But at length Scotty’s con- 
tinued presence reassured him, and for 
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This bull 


is so young 


three and a half years Jumbo was the 
main attraction of “The Greatest 
Show on Earth.” 

On September 15, 1885, when he 
was twenty-four, the circus made what 
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he hasn’t learned yet how to walk the gangplank. 


was intended to be a routine one-day 
stand in St. Thomas, Ontario, Can- 
ada, pitching its tents on a vacant 
farm near the Grand Trunk Railway 
station. The high point for youngsters 


Canadian National Railways 
Wonder what a baby elephant thinks about while entertaining little boys? 
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New Haven Railroad 


Before the evening show ends, the bulls are marched from the big tent to their 
tall-sided stock cars. As each one’s name is called he lumbers up a _ short 


gangplank to a waiting meal, 


who gathered at dawn to watch the 
unloading came when the stock cars 
were opened, and Jumbo’s Palace Car, 
and thirty-one elephants stepped gin- 
gerly down a short runway to the 
ground and lined up in readiness for 
the glittering parade. 

A milling crowd centered around 
Jumbo. After the parade he was led 
back to the circus lot. Peanut venders’ 
whistles blended with the calls of 
side-show barkers and the shrieks of 
delight. There were children eating 
sweets, colorful toy balloons, penants 
whipping in the breeze, and the smell 
of animals and sawdust—in short, the 
glamour of the circus. 
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a fresh straw bed, 


and an overnight ride. 


Jumbo returned from the parade 
thirsty. So much water had been 
drawn from the farm well that, while 
the planking over the top was still 
wet, the pump itself was dry. Jumbo 
extended his trunk for water, but 
Scotty said: 

“Come on, Jumbo! The water’s all 
gone. We'll have to get a drink some- 
where else.” 

Thirsty as he was, the huge beast 
patiently followed his keeper away. 


RAGEDY hung over St. Thomas 
that day. A bareback rider named 
Nicholls was killed by a fall from his 
horse in the afternoon performance, 


but the audience didn’t know it. And 
Jumbo had but a few hours to live. 

The long circus train stood on a 
siding in the Grand Trunk ,ailyard, 
separated from the single-track main 
line by only a narrow strip of cinders. 
The main line was built on a fill or 
embankment which dropped sharply 
about six feet to flat ground. 

That night the thirty-one bulls were 
to be marched from the big tent to the 
train and loaded, to save time, before 
the evening show ended. It was stand- 
ard procedure. The circus people confi- 
dently expected the main track to be 
clear during the loading, as the rail- 
way company had promised them, 
and they felt sure that, as an added 
precaution, a flagman would protect 
their train. But Fate ruled otherwise. 

The first twenty-nine bulls were 
loaded safely. Last came Jumbo with 
a little clown elephant named Tom 
Thumb, who had closed the act. 
Scotty escorted them. They were 
walking along the dark track, lit fit- 
fully by kerosene flares, with band 
music filling the air, when a west- 
bound freight extra, No. 151, roared 
behind them on the main line! 

That was two years before Grand 
Trunk freights were equipped with the 
new Westinghouse air brake. Engineer 
William Burnip, seeing the shadowy 
figures on the track silhouetted by 
his oil-burning headlight, whistled 
for hand brakes and threw his engine 
into reverse. 

The animals trumpeted in terror 
and ran down the track. Escape to the 
right was blocked by the seemingly 
endless circus train on the siding. 
Scotty did his best to guide them to 
the left—a six-foot drop to level 
ground—-but they must have been 
afraid of stumbling and falling down 
the fill in the darkness, for they both 
kept racing wildly ahead. Behind 
them, in the big tent, the band was 
still playing. 

Tom Thumb, with shorter legs than 
Jumbo, lagged behind and was hit 
first. The engine, No. 88, hurled him 
off the track, breaking a leg—an in- 
jury from which the clown elephant 
later recovered. Engineer Burnip con- 
tinued to tug at his Johnson bar, and 
while he could not reverse the engine 
in time he did slow her down. 

Scotty was screaming hoarsely now. 
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His last hope for saving Jumbo was 
to get him onto the flat ground at the 
far end of the circus train. 

The world’s biggest animal almost 
made it, too. But 88 caught up with 
Jumbo, struck his hind legs, and 
rammed his ponderous bulk against 
a circus car. This derailed the loco- 
motive, then tender, and the first 
freight car. The engine crew and 
Scotty saved themselves by jumping, 
while Jumbo suffered a broken skull 
and internal injuries. He died quickly. 

As he lay dying on the track, the 
huge gentle beast reached up his 
trunk and drew Scotty closer to him 
in a last affectionate gesture. Scotty 
wept. Even the hard-boiled roust- 
abouts and razorbacks burst into 
tears. 

The accident occurred at 8:18 p.m. 
Who was responsible? Some men 
blamed it on short flagging. Whether 


or not there was any flagging at all 
is still a subject for debate, seventy 
years later. Fred R. Armes, the Grand 
Trunk’s night operator at St. Thomas, 
said the circus management had been 
instructed not to begin loading before 
9:55 p.m. and even then not until a 
yard crew helped them. There was no 
yard crew on hand at 8:18. 
Telegraph wires and the new-fan- 
gled telephone spread the sad news 
all over North America, the 
transatlantic cable took it to foreign 


while 
countries. Publicity-hungry Barnum, 
wailing that he had “lost a million 
dollars,” gave the newspapers a fan- 
tastic story about Jumbo sacrificing 
himself in order to toss the baby ele- 
phant to safety. P.T. sued the Grand 
Trunk for $100,000. Later, he settled 
for $4,400 but, through a flaw in his 
contract, lost even that sum. For years 
afterward, engine 88 bore a sheet- 


metal outline of an elephant on her 
oil-burning headlight. 

Meanwhile, Barnum hired a taxi- 
dermist to stuff Jumbo’s hide and 
mount his massive skeleton; and dur- 
ing the next season the traveling circus 
displayed them both on a huge plat- 
form, beside a live female elephant 
named Alice, billed as “Jumbo’s 
widow.” 

But disaster overtook Alice also. 
She perished in a fire which razed the 
show’s winter quarters at Bridgeport, 
Conn., in 1886. Thereupon Mr. Bar- 
num presented Jumbo’s stuffed hide 
to Tufts 
oleaming 


College in Boston and the 
skeleton 
of Natural History in New 


to the American 
Museum 
York, where both may be seen today. 

Thus P. T. Barnum, the master 
showman, though ‘long dead, is still 
exhibiting the greatest elephant of all 
time. # 


Largest of all captive elephants, Jumbo was also the most publicized and the most widely loved. A Grand Trunk freight 
extra killed him one September night in 1885 at St. Thomas, Ontario. Photo was taken after his mammoth body had been 


hauled off the track. Standing beside Jumbo’s head is the grieving “Scotty,” 
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his keeper and friend for many years. 
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Aerial view shows principal features of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s new eastbound hump and classification yard 
at Conway, Pa., with 54 tracks. Much of this area is reclaimed riverside swampland, extending for nearly four miles along 
the Ohio. Operation climaxes ten years of planning and two and a half years of construction costing about $15 million. 
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FREIGHT YARD DE LUXE 


Pennsy’s New Conway Push-button Setup Is a Marvel of Electronic Efficiency, 


Featuring Control Panel with a ‘Memory,’ 


HE EASTERN half of the Penn- 

sylvania’s new Conway yard, 
which has been in operation since last 
September 20, is just about the last 
word in freight classification, with fa- 
cilities to handle more than 100 trains 
a day. It boasts dozens of new features 
to expedite this complicated work. 


As train leaves Conway, Scanner F. 
Whitehouse tape-records new consist. 
This type of equipment saves him from 
walking about fifteen miles a day. 


Yardmaster’s forty-channel communica- 
tion system connects with loudspeakers 
all over yard. We see Yardmaster 
L. Stine and clerk Marjorie Talbert. 
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There are a nine-track receiving yard 
with a capacity for 1,139 cars; a two- 
track hump with 18 car retarders; a 
54-track classification yard; and a 
nine-track, 1,146-car advance and relay 
yard for through trains. The yard’s core 
is the hump, which can classify trains 
at four cars per minute. The hump 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD PHOTOS 


Tape Recorders, Other Modern Gadgets 


conductor works a control panel with 
54 identical push-buttons, one for each 
track. 

The westbound half will be com- 
pleted and put inte operation late this 
year, bringing the total investment to 
$34 million, and a saving from two to 
24 hours on all trains. & 
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Conway Yard begins service as first car rolls off hump. Savings up to twelve hours are made on some freight schedules. 





Ted Padezanin, car inspector, uses 29-ounce radio trans- Clerk W. Drexler has prepared from teletyped instructions 
mitter to report immediately which cars should be stopped. a list of how many cars he should release in each cut. 
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Cars. rolling off hump through four retarders are slowed to safe coupling Scanner H. Balaban uses tape recorder 
speed (four miles per hour or less) after speed and weight have been computed. to read off numbers of passing cars. 


Car Inspector G. Polzot demonstrates another safe and efficient device as he couples air hoses with long-handled irons. 
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INFORMATION BOOTH 


ASK BARBARA: Raiirood questions are answered here every 
issue by our research expert—as many as space permits. Top priority 
is given to subjects that seem to be of wide general interest. Address 
Miss Barbara Kreimer, Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. No replies will be sent by mail. 


6 
Question: Can a railroad company 
legally refuse to transport a circus? 


Answer: Yes. In a few cases roads 
have refused. ICC rulings state: “A 
railroad is not required, as a common 
carrier, to transport a circus train, a 
part of which is loaded with animals, 
over its line, but may refuse to trans- 
port such a train, except under a special 
contract limiting its liability to that as- 
sumed by a private carrier. 

A carrier is under no common-law 
obligation to furnish motive power and 
servants to move a circus company’s 
train over its road at reduced rates. A 
special contract between a carrier and 
a circus company for reduced rates and 
exemption from liability for claims and 
damages on account of accident or 
injury from the carrier’s negligence is 
not contrary to public policy.” 

E. H. DeGroot, Jr., a retired Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois official, comments, 
“I never liked circus trains for the 
reason that in case of accident the 
countryside might become an undesir- 
able zoo.” 


2 Is the Duluth, Missabe & Iron 
Range dieselized? 


No. This 569-mile road has 169 loco- 
motives, only 15 of which are diesel- 
electrics. Incidentally, the road owns 
15,121 freight cars, 19 passenger, and 
191 miscellaneous. 


3B Will the Chicago & Northwestern 
and the Milwaukee Road merge? 


Nobody knows yet. For more than a 
year both roads have been considering 
such a step. They made a preliminary 
survey. A second and more intensive 
survey is likely. If the 10,641-mile Mil- 
waukee, with 708 locomotives, should 
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actually join the 7,873-mile C&NW, 
with 781 locomotives, the result would 
eclipse in size every railroad system on 
the continent except the Canadian Na- 
tional (23,312 miles, 2,784 locomo- 
tives). 

But before that could happen, the 
project would have to be approved by 
the directors and stockholders of both 
roads, the ICC, and certain courts. 
History shows that many a proposed 
merger failed to cross one or more of 
those hurdles. About ten years ago, 
for example, the prospects were bright 
for merger of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio and the Frisco, but the deal never 
went through. 


4 Where can I get a set of Nathan 
5-tone air chime horns, such as those 
used on E.M. locomotives? 


Nathan Mfg. Co., 45-02 Ditmars 
Blvd., Long Island City, N. Y., sells 
Type P for $145, Type M for $160. 


5 What's this | hear about a loco- 
motive with a hydraulic transmission 
and diesel-mechanical power plant? 


You heard right. She is the first of 
her kind to be built in North America, 
and is being tested at Ft. Eustis, Va., 
by the U. S. Army Transportation 
Corps. Army officials consider her ideal 
for overseas use in event of future emer- 
gencies because the power transmission 
system can be removed and replaced in 
one speedy operation, and she can be 
run by the average GI. 


G@ Is it true that the first rail link 
between the U.S. and Canada was Ca- 
nadian National's present line between 
Portland and Montreal? 


Yes. First the Champlain & St. Law- 
rence completed a line from St. Johns, 


Que., to Rouses Point, N. Y., on August 
26, 1851. The next year the Lake St. 
Louis & Province laid rails from 
Caughnawage to Moers Junction, but 
this stretch was later abandoned. The 
present line between Longueuil, Que., 
and Portland, Me., was built by the 
Atlantic & St. Lawrence and the Atlan- 
tic Railway from Montreal to Island 
Pond, Vt. The last section completed 
was from Sherbrooke, Que., to Island 
Pond on July 18, 1853. 


7 Does the Delaware & Hudson have 
any steam locomotives left? 


No. All have been scrapped. No. 300, 
the last D&H steamer used in passenger 
service made her final run between 
Albany and Montreal on July 22, 1953. 
The line owns 179 diesels. 


8 Is it true that the Boston & Maine 
will run a Talgo type train? 


End of track on the Florida East 
Coast Railway. Picture taken 396 miles 
south of Jacksonville, Fla., shows 
southernmost rail line in the U.S.A. 


Al 








Yes. This summer such a train, built 
by American Car & Foundry, will be 
delivered to the B&M and put on the 
Boston-Portland run. It will have the 
latest comfort and safety features. Be- 
cause of the low center of gravity it 
will take curves safely at high speeds, 
thus reducing running time. 


® Just what is a Speedwalk? 


The Speedwalk is a conveyor-belt 
system for moving masses of people 
safely and inexpensively. One such de- 
vice was installed at the Erie’s Jersey 
City passenger station. Since then Hud- 
son & Manhattan passenger traffic has 
increased 4.57 percent in 14 months. 


10 (a) What is the distance from the 
floor of a boxcar to the top of the rail, 
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and why is this particular measurement 
used? (b) Is it true that railroad stand- 
ard gage can be traced back to the 
ancient Roman chariots? 


(a) The height of a standard boxcar 
varies. One widely used type, for ex- 
ample, is 13 feet 11 inches to top of 
rails. This allows clearance for bridges 
and tunnels. (b) Yes, 4 feet 8% inches 
was the width between the wheels of 
the old chariots. When the Romans oc- 
cupied England they adopted the same 
gage for the little push carts they used 
in coal mines. Centuries later, when 
common-carrier railroads were built in 
England, the gage became standard for 
that country. It has since been adopted 
by the United States and several other 
countries. 


4 
Donald L. Erb, Santa Fe Railway 
Setting center line of track with transit on 49-mile stretch of Santa Fe’s new 
direct line into Dallas. Project represents the largest railroad-building job 
into a major city of Texas in 20 





years. It was completed in December. 


118 Did George Westinghouse invent 
anything besides the air brake? 


Yes. Westinghouse was a prolific in- 
ventor, with more than 400 patents to 
his credit when he died in 1914. He in- 
vented, among other things, an auto- 
matic railroad signal device, shock- 
absorbing systems to minimize damage 
when two railroad cars are brought 
together for coupling, and a motor for 
trolley cars. He was also instrumental 
in lighting Buffalo, the first American 
city to use alternating current. A bust 
of him is being added to those of other 
great Americans in New York Uni- 
versity’s Hall of Fame. 


12 How do trap cars. operate? 


Trap-car service moves both ways. A 
plant or warehouse may have the car 
hauled to a station to get its contents 
“broken up” and sorted into LCL mer- 
chandise for shipment or delivery to 
final destinations. 

Conversely, an agent receiving suffi- 
cient LCL freight (6000 pounds or 
more) for a single concern may have 
it loaded into a car to be switched to 
the consignee’s siding. 

Trap cars from station to consignee 
are, with rare exceptions, local jobs, 
made up by the agent at the final desti- 
nation. It is not unusual for one to be 
loaded by a shipper and run several 
hundred miles (and over different 
roads) before being broken up. 


13 What's this I hear about the Vir- 
ginian’s new type of electric power? 


Electric locomotives with electronic 
tubes will soon replace the original 
split-phase electrics on the Virginian’s 
tracks. Power taken from an overhead 
wire will be fed into rectifier tubes 
which convert a-c to d-c for the traction 
motors. These tubes are similar in 
function to rectifier tubes used in radio 
and TV sets for the same conversion. 
The Virginian’s new locomotives are 
somewhat similar to those used on the 
New Haven for high-speed service. 


14 (a) When was the last steam loco- 
motive used on the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois? (b) When did the C&EI have 
commuter service? 


(a) The C&EI’s last steamer was No. 
1944, used as a switch engine at Vin- 
cennes, Ind., on May 5, 1950. She was 
moved dead in a train to Oak Lawn, Iil., 
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As freight cars roll from crest of “hump,” wheels run 


heavy. Information is transferred 


for scrapping. (b) C&EI commutation 
traffic began about 1879 and gradually 
faded out. The line retained the right 
to suburban traffic but let other carriers 
lease its track for that purpose. Today 
the C&EI does not consider itself a 
suburban carrier per se, although it sells 
10-trip tickets, since special trains are 
not keyed to accommodate the morning 
and evening rushes. 


15 /s any freight yard completely 
equipped with ‘‘yard. automation”? 


Yes. The Kirk Yard at Gary, Ind., 
on the Elgin, Joliet & Western is said 
to be the first. This yard is distinguished 
especially by the system for automatic 
control of car retarders developed by 
the General Railway Signal Co. 

The system has been described as a 
robot, or mechanical man, with muscles, 
eyes, and a brain, because it hefts each 
car to see how heavy it is, watches each 
car to see how it rolls, figures out how 
fast each car should go for its weight 
and rollability, and then controls speeds 
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retarder tower to determine how 


so that cars are handled efficiently and 
safely. 


1@ Did Eddie Rickenbacker ever 
work for a railroad? 


Yes, the flying ace of World War I 
was once employed as a Pennsy car- 
builder’s helper at Columbus, O. He is 
now chairman of the board of Eastern 
Airlines, one of the railroads’ big com- 
petitors. 


17 Who built the first successful 
electric locomotive? 


Thomas A. Edison.. He operated her 
on a private railway between his labor- 
atory at Menlo Park and Plainfield, 
N. J., a distance of three miles. 


18% When and where was the first 
refrigerator car used? 


1851. An enterprising dairyman in 
northern New York State erected bins 
on either end of an ordinary boxcar, 


Genera! Railway Signal Co. 


over automatic arm for weight classification—light, medium, 


much car should be slowed down. 


filled them with butter, and sent them 
to the Boston market. The butter ar- 
rived in first-class condition. 

£9 When and where were Steel- 
frame passenger cars first used in the 
U.S.A.? 

On the Illinois Central at Chicago, 
Sept. 2, 1903. 

20 Were diesel locomotives used 
before World War I? 


Yes, indeed. As early as 1910 the 
Dan Patch Electric Lines operated 130 
miles by internal-combustion power. 
This railroad was named for a great 
pacer, Dan Patch, who had his own 
private car. In fact, it was the only 
road ever named for a horse. 


21 Define the expression “join the 
birds.” 


It means jumping from a moving 
engine or car, usually when a wreck is 
about to happen. It is a boomer term. 
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Obstacle course located on spur of East Erie Commercial Railroad is General 
Electric’s riding-quality test track. Uneven spots simulate rough track conditions. 


22 A history 
Railroad, please. 


of the West River 


In 1867 this road was granted a 
charter to build from Brattleboro to 
Jamaica, Vt., and by 1880 the last rail 
was laid near the northern terminus, 
South Londonderry, Vt. Railroad fever 
was then spreading over the entire na- 
tion. Every town wanted a railroad. 





Canadian Pacific’s gas-electric 


When private capital could not be ob- 
tained, the West River promoters tapped 
municipal treasuries along the route. To 
cut construction costs they adopted a 
three-foot gage. 

High spot of the first year was haul- 
ing passengers to the Brattleboro Fair. 
But as the years passed, there was less 
reason to use it. The road lost money, 
and abandonment came in 1939. 


23 / read somewhere about a loco- 
motive obstacle course at Erie, Pa. Just 
what did the writer mean? 


A locomotive obstacle course at Erie, 
slightly less than a half mile long, might 
be the roughest track conditions any 
locomotive will have to face in actual 
service. 

The “course” is the General Elec- 
tric’s riding-quality test track and is 
located on a spur of the East Erie 
Commercial Railroad. It enables the 
Company’s Locomotive and Car Equip- 
ment Department to study locomotive 
reaction to various types of abnormal 
track conditions. 

One set of rails 819 feet long simu- 
lates staggered low rail joints with a 
difference of three-fourths inch between 
the high and low points. A second sec- 
tion has a 1% inch difference between 
the high and low points of the rail. 

A third set has a three-fourths-inch 
lateral wave in rail length for a total 
distance of 819 feet followed, after a 
space of 936 feet of each straight level 
track, by the last section where the 
lateral wave amplitude is increased to 
1% inches. 

The effects noted on locomotives 
tested by General Electric to date have 
resulted in corrective measures for units 
that are to be used on particularly 
rough track. 


24 How big are the largest welded 
tank cars? 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
ear No. 47 has overall length of 72 feet and seating capacity of fifty. 
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First car of its type in North America, a new double-deck, all-steel carrier holding eight automobiles, is the largest 
freight unit in Canadian National service. Decks are equipped with the latest shock absorbing “hold-down” devices. 


The largest type of welded tank car 
yet built has a capacity of 19,200 gal- 
lons. However, American Car & Foun- 
dry has an order from Erie Mining Co. 
to build six mammoth 22,000 gallon 
capacity railroad cars for carrying oil. 


25 Is there an Indian Hill & Iron 
Range Railroad? 


Yes, it’s an industrial road, and folks 


out Chicago way have some affection 
for it. The line’s pride, No. 7296, a for- 
mer Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Termi- 
nal locomotive, bears the automobile 
license number of Mrs. Bairstow, wife 
of the company’s president. 

The IH&IR was born of a motor 
truck and clam-bucket crane, with a 
steel mill for a godfather. For years 
the H. Bairstow Co. has been disposing 
of slag and refuse for the U. S. Steel 
Corp. at South Chicago. The job was 
done originally by a cumbersome sys- 
tem of unloading hopper and gondola 
cars with a clam-bucket and hauling 
the material by motor truck to dumping 
grounds. 


26 What is a container car? 


It’s a railroad freight car with sides 
and overhead bars that lock its com- 
plement of 28 rectangular aluminum 
containers in place. Each container is 
designed for easy movement into place 
via a one-man fork-lift truck, Con- 
tainers can be filled either on or off 
the car through an opening in the top. 
The first road to use such cars was the 
Pennsy. 


27 Is anything being done toward 
building an atomic locomotive? 
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Not yet, but the latest developments 
in atomic research are being closely 
watched by motive-power experts. 


28 Give us a description of Cana- 
dian Pacific gasoline-electric car No. 
9004. 


Built in 1930, this car has an over-all 
length of 72 feet and a seating capacity 
of 50 passengers. It is driven by a 
gasoline engine, d-c electric generator, 
and two electric motors. Two fuel tanks, 
each containing 180 gallons of gaso- 
line, give it a range of 480 miles at an 
average speed of 30 mph., maximum 
speed from 60 to 65. It weighs 139,000 
pounds and can haul a 50-ton first-class 
coach 


29 What are track scales used for? 


To weigh cars and their contents, and 
charge accordingly. A ticket is stamped 
showing the gross weight (car and its 
freight) and the tare (the empty car), 
which is subtracted from the gross to 
give the net weight. Net weight is the 
basis on which the shipper is charged. 


30 How are automobiles shipped by 
rail? 


By a double-deck car built by Cana- 
dian Car & Foundry for the Canadian 
National Railways. This car, the first 
of its kind in railway service, is 161% 
feet high, 10 feet, 8 inches wide and 
78 feet long—34 feet longer than an 
ordinary boxcar. It holds eight auto- 
mobiles, each weighing as much as 
4,600 pounds, on two decks equipped 
with shock absorbing devices. 


Almon W. Johnston, 140 Roseville Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Seale at Harrison, N. J., is checked with test car for weight of car and contents. 
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RUNNING EXTRA 


ARVIN COHEN, 930 Winthrop 

St., Brooklyn, N. Y., is curious 
about the remains of a turntable located 
a few yards down the track from the 
Flemington, N. J., station. Who can 
supply details? 


EDWARD NELSON, Lisbon, N. Y., 
writes: “You say (in Dec. issue) the 
DL-700 is the Montreal version of the 
American DL-600 and has 2660 hp. I 
thought she was the Montreal version 
of the Alco 1600 hp. road switcher 
RS-3. The DL-600 has a six-wheel truck 
and a 2250 hp. engine, type C-C wheel 
arrangement, while the DL-700 is 
merely a revamped B-B type 1600 
hp. road switcher with a high hook.” 


INFORMATION _ regarding _ the 
world’s first steel car—on New York’s 
Interborough Rapid Transit system— 
comes from Sy Reich, 92 St. Marks 
Place, New York City. He says that a 
book the IRT put out in 1904 carries 
a line-drawing of No, 3354, which is 





described as “the first steel car,” al- 
though the car itself had not been built 
then. Actually, the first all-steel car 
(experimental) was No. 3342, built by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for the IRT 
at its Altoona shops Dec. 10, 1903. 


COMMENTING ON question 30 in 
our December department, Norvel C. 
Parker, 55 Irving St., West Springfield, 
Mass., writes: “I believe the air-brake 
pressure of diesels is 80 pounds, but 
they also have a higher pressure line 
of at least 100 pounds. I know that 
the 80-pound brake pressure will blow 
one of the largest six-toned whistles 
that the New York Central has on its 
steam engines. I think the best air 
whistle made for diesels is the Hancock 
4700, which sounds like a steam engine 
whistle.” 


SAYS LT. W. A. HARVEY, U. S. 
Army, 117 Charles St., Ft. Eustis, Va.: 
“I noticed the Union Pacific’s ‘Big Boy’ 
was challenged with respect to its brute 
power. The Locomotive Cyclopedia 


gives the following data: Norfolk & 
Western 2-8-8-2, Compound Mallet ar- 


ticulated loco, Class Y-66, built by the 
N&W, exerts 152,206 pounds when run- 
ning simple, and 126,838 pounds when 
running compound. This type carries 
approximately 89 percent of the engine 
weight (582,900 pounds) on the driv- 
ers, while the UP Big Boys (total 
772,000 pounds) carry 71 percent on 
the drivers. The Big Boys’ speed comes 
from her 68-inch drivers, while the 
N&W Y-6 is built for heavy mountain 
work at speeds of 20 to 33 mph with 
her 58-inch drivers.” 


DOUBT exists as to the reason for 
the naming of the town of Tenino, 
Wash. James Hickey, Box 745, Echo, 
Ore., states: “I thought it was named 
after a surveyor’s stake, adjacent to the 
present town site, bearing the legend 
‘T-9-0,”” . 

L. L. Perrin, the Northern Pacific’s 
publicity man, cites other versions. One 
reports the town was named for a loco- 
motive numbered 1090; another that it 
got its name from being located at 
Survey Station 1090; and still another 
has the word Tenino coming from the 
Chinook jargon, meaning junction. @ 





Chicago & North Western Railway 


At long last, Chicago & North Western is naming not only one train but two (a freight and a passenger) for 16-year-old 
Kate Shelley, who became nationally famous for her courage in crossing a bridge over a dangerously flooded river in a storm 
to save a limited full of passengers in 1881. Here is the Kate Shelley, freight train No. 249, leaving Proviso Yards. 
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WORLD'S STEEPEST RAILWAY? ABANDONED 


JOLLY RIDE ON INSPECTOR'S CAR BUILT IN LOGGING ROAD 34 MILE LONG,WEST OF 
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Mrs, Nicholas Morant 
White Pass & Yukon freight emerging from Tunnel Mountain near the 
pass from which the railway derived its name. This fabulous route 
carried some 2,000 tons of war supplies daily during World War II. 


THE 


The Narrow-Gage White Pass 


by P. C. GRAVES 


NE OF North America’s few 
remaining narrow-gage lines is 
the fabulous White Pass & Yukon 
Route, running between tidewater at 
Skagway, Alaska, and the headwaters 
of the Yukon River at White Horse, 
Canada. Completed in July, 1900, it 
climbs for 110 miles of forbidding 
mountain grades of bare gray rock 
and is still powered mostly by steam. 
From sea level at Skagway the road 
ascends 2885 feet to White Pass in 
twenty miles, over a ruling grade of 
3.75 percent, with many curves up to 
20 degrees. The highest elevation is 
reached at Log Cabin, B. C., 2916 feet 
above sea level. 

At that point the grade drops 760 
feet to Bennett, and the road then fol- 
lows the winding shores of Lake Ben- 
nett for 27 miles, to Carcross, Y.T. 
—so named because it used to be a 
favorite spot for great herds of caribou 
to cross—and thence to White Horse, 
110 miles from Skagway. 

The railroad was built as a result 
of the famous gold rush of 1897-98, 
and that started when George Car- 
macks and two Indians, Skookum Joe 
and Tagish Charlie, found large de- 
posits of placer gold on Bonanza 
Creek, a tributary of the Klondike 
River. 

The WP&Y was the first railroad to 
operate in Alaska, its purpose being to 
give the Yukon an outlet at Skagway. 
This was the Skagway that grew over- 
night from a sprawling settlement of a 
few shacks to a city of 15,000 when 
the magic word Klondike brought 
more than fifty thousand fortune-seek- 
ers to the Canadian Northwest. 

Here was the logical spot for begin- 
ning a railroad, for prospectors on 
ships from Seattle and other Pacific 
ports landed at Skagway to take the 
dangerous trail inland over the White 
Pass—the shortest distance from the 
ocean to the gold country. 

At that time the region boasted only 
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GOLD RUSH ROUTE 


& Yukon, with a Great Historic Background, Serves the Canadian Northwest and Alaska 
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Numbers 61, 62, and 70, typical of the sturdy and dependable power on this line in the Far North. 


a wagon road that was slow, danger- 
ous, and outmoded. 

The WP&Y was organized in the 
spring of 1898. Men and materials 
were landed at Skagway in May of 
that year and construction of the 
three-foot-gage route was started at 
once. Building the railroad, which 
practically paralleled the old highway, 
proved to be a hazardous job. Men 
blasted a road bed out of solid rock on 
mountainsides so steep that in many 
instances they had to be suspended on 
ropes while cutting a grade. Costs ran 
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high, not only in money but also in 
human life. 

Those were turbulent times and the 
lust for gold prompted outlaws like 
“Soapy” Smith and his gang to rob 
and kill prospectors and railroaders 
alike. 

Progress on building the WP&Y was 
erratic because news of fresh gold 
strikes made the men restless. One day 
a returning miner told of finding the 
precious metal in nearby Atlin 
County. Thereupon 1,500 railroad 
builders drew their pay and started 





off for the new “Eldorado,” leaving 
only 700 to carry on the construction. 

The laborers who departed did not 
lay down their tools but took them 
along to aid in gold-digging, which 
made it necessary for the men in 
charge of the railroad building to find 
new picks and shovels as well as new 
crews. 

But finally, despite many setbacks, 
the last rail was laid at White Horse, 
the northern terminus, in 1900. Even 
before that date the investment is said 
to have paid its ten-million-dollar ini- 
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Here is a trip the narrow-gage railfan won’t want to miss, and 








soon, while the road is run largely by steam. 
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tial cost by carrying prospectors and 
their equipment at a dollar a pound. 

And what a railroad! If you are 
a narrow-gage fan you surely want to 
ride it. When your train pulls out of 
Skagway, it climbs a bold rock wall. 
Looking far ahead, you can trace the 
tiny steel ribbons of tracks which seem 
to run at an incredibly crazy angle. 
Down below you see the remains of 
the old pack trail, with a scattering of 
weatherbeaten sticks to mark the 
places where daring men_ perished. 

All the way up to White Horse you 
are reminded of the dangers encoun- 
tered by men infected with a virus 
—the deadly urge for gold. At Dead 
Horse Gulch the train crosses a canti- 
lever bridge 215 feet in the air—the 
most northerly bridge of its kind in 
the world—and from this dizzy height 
you look into a sheer drop, where, in 
1897, some five thousand dead horses 
were counted! 

But the rigors of the past are pushed 
aside by the scenic beauty surrounding 
you on all sides, in a magnificent land 


where has marshalled all her 
forces to carve a dramatic landscape. 

Always ascending, the train passes 
under an overhanging granite ledge, 
which forms a backdrop for a series 
of waterfalls spilling from blue-white 
glaciers far off in the distance. 

Of great interest is Tunnel Moun- 
tain, cut from solid granite a thousand 
feet above Glacier Gorge. At Inspira- 
tion Point, 2,400 feet above sea level, 
you behold a panorama superb be- 
yond description. 

Later, at White Pass Summit, your 
train crosses the International Bound- 
elevation of 2,900 feet, 
Stars and Stripes float 
alongside the Union Jack. Regardless 
of whether you live in the States or 
Canada, the sight of these two flags 
wilderness, whipped by the 
is a real thrill. 

The rails skirt the shores of sky-blue 
Lake Bennett for twenty-six beautiful 
miles and pass the ghost town of Ben- 
nett, where once ten thousand get- 
rich-quickers lived during the gold 


nature 
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where the 


in the 
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fever. It was here they camped and 
built scows, rafts, and boats of all 
kinds to continue the journey to Daw- 
son by water. 

An unforgettable landmark is Miles 
Canyon, where the current swirls be- 
tween almost perpendicular granite 
walls and plunges into a whirlpool 
more than two hundred yards in di- 
ameter. Many stories are told of pros- 
pectors shooting the treacherous five 
miles between Miles Canyon and 
White Horse Rapids with “the fear of 
death for a pilot.” 

Actually, so many lives were lost 
that the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police eventually appointed pilots and 
stopped all boats that were not prop- 
erly guided. The Mounties added 
luster to their great reputation by 
handling the hurrying mass of hu- 
manity that struggled toward Dawson. 

From its outset the White Pass & 
Yukon Route operated solely by steam 
power. Then, about a year ago, it put 
two diesel-electrics into service. This 
change was important in a country 
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Railfans’ 


paradise: mixed train of the 


where temperatures range from 80 de- 
grees above zero in summer to 65 be- 
The box cab enables 
the fireman to reach all power-plant 
and control apparatus without facing 


low in winter 


winter’s icy blasts. 

Each 80-ton diesel-electric can haul 
a load of about 260 tons, compared 
with 160 tons pulled by the average 
WP&Y steamer. 

White Pass Summit has a total an- 
nual snowfall of between 30 and 40 
feet, which, coupled with heavy 
grades and curves, makes this one of 
the most difficult operations to be 
found anywhere.‘ Before the diesels 
arrived, the largest steam engine had 
a gross tonnage rating of 160 tons on 
the “Big Hill” and it was considered a 


major feat to get 450 tons to White 
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narrow-gage White Pass & Yukon Route 


Pass with two helpers cut in the train. 

The built-in plow and front end de- 
sign of the diesels have proven well 
adapted to snow service. On several 
occasions they have plowed their way 
home without benefit of rotary-snow- 
plow service, through snow-filled cuts 
that would have completely stalled a 
steam engine. 

Usually, however, a rotary plow 
must precede even a diesel-powered 
train in winter and must be run close 
to be visible, the 
mammoth drifts can obliterate a mov- 
ing object in a matter of seconds. 
The two-story station at White Pass 
Summit has been known literally to 
become part of a mountain of white. 

The diesels are a far cry from the 
gallant steamers used in the early days, 


enough because 





White Pass & Yukon Route 
rounds a curve on Summit Mountain. 


steamers such as the Duchess, built in 
France for construction work on the 
Panama Canal and then shipped from 
the tropics to the frozen North. 

During World War II the US. 
770th Railroad Battalion operated the 
White Pass and Yukon, which was 
then hauling supplies for the gargan- 
tuan job of building the Alcan High- 
way. They used old engines dug up 
from scrap piles and patched them to- 
gether, because equipment was scarce, 
even for essential industry—and few 
industries were as important as the 
railroad at this crisis in the world’s 
history. 

While the Japanese were advancing 
up the Aleutians, island by island, 
the narrow-gage railway defiantly in- 
creased its tonnage. Operations con- 
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tinued during one of the coldest 
winters on record, and the GIs did 
something the old sourdoughs said was 
crazy—they kept the trains worming 
over the tortuous pass all that long, 
terrible winter. 

Until then the line had regularly 
hibernated from fall to spring. How- 
ever, the boys of the 770th hauled the 
freight, come hell or high snows. They 
called it the toughest assignment 
they’d ever had and they talked about 
the railway in disparaging terms. They 
called it “The Glacier Special,” “Old 
Icy,’ and names that wouldn’t bear 
printing. But to a man they loved the 
rough, tough, sturdy little line, which 
once again in its half century of opera- 
tion served an historic purpose. 

White Horse is located on the Alcan 
Highway and is the site of a large air 
base, as well as a busy mining 
center. The principal business of the 
railway, known as the “Gateway to 
the Yukon,” consists of mining sup- 
plies and machinery, general freight, 
and construction materials for the 
Yukon. Southbound, the haul consists 
of many thousands of tons of lead and 
zinc concentrates and asbestos fiber. 

There is also a thriving tourist busi- 
ness in summer months, and the road 
has eighteen parlor cars, with large 
windows and comfortable individual 
seats. 

The line has but eight steam loco- 
motives left in service: four of Class 
70, two of Class 80, and two of Class 
190. 

All others have been sold, scrapped 
or otherwise disposed of. 

“We are continually receiving in- 
quiries from fan clubs and hobbyists as 
to the disposition of some of these 
engines,” says J.C. Hoyt, superin- 
tendent of the WP&Y Rail Division, 
Skagway, “and full information on 
this subject is available if desired. 

“Our two new Class 90 diesels have 
proven so successful that we plan to 
buy several more in the near future, 
to fully dieselize the operation.” 

Fans who desire to travel the nar- 
row-gage line while it is still mostly 
steam-powered had better do so this 
summer at the latest. You can never 
say you have seen Canada or Alaska 
until you have covered the narrow- 
gage Gold Rush Route. 4 

(WP&Y loco roster, page 68) 
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24-PAGE BOOKLET 
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WP&Y train crosses Dead Horse Gulch, where many horses died during gold rush. 
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Steve Maguire, 802 Tenth Ave., Belmar, N. J. 


Electroliner of Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee making one of several street stops in Milwaukee en route to terminal. 


STREET AND INTERURBAN 
RAILWAYS OF 1956 


N THE THREE years since our 
last listing of electric lines in North 
America, the trend to bus substi- 

tution and abandonments has continued. 
The only recent developments in favor 
of juice lines are in the rapid transit 
field. Boston and Toronto and Cleve- 
land have opened fast transit lines that 
are operating successfully. Elsewhere, 
more and more consideration is being 
given to fast transit routes in future 
urban planning. 

But for trolleys and interurbans the 
story is not so happy. Streetcar lines 
are no longer being built. Instead, most 
of those remaining are slowly being cut 
down, route by route. In the past three 
years fourteen trolley systems have 
been abandoned entirely, while ten in- 
terurban lines have given up their pas- 
senger traffic, and several more are in 
danger of doing the same. 

In response tO many requests, we 
present a current listing of operating 
passenger and interurban lines in North 
America—and Central America, too, 
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by STEVE MAGUIRE 


since none are left there. We have in- 
cluded routes which, in many respects, 
do the work of the old streetcars but 
on a faster and more efficient scale. 

Not included are heavy steam-road 
electrifications nor former passenger- 
carrying juice lines that continue to 
haul freight electrically. In most in- 
stances, the juice-freight period is short- 
lived and soon converts to diesel. 

What of the future? Unfortunately, 
not many of the remaining electric 
lines are free from plans for abandon- 
ment .or conversion to buses. Rapid 
transit lines are coming right along, but 
interurbans and city trolleys are on the 
way out. 

The three interurban lines into Chi- 
cago—the CNS&M, the CA&E, and the 
CSS&SB—may last well into the 1960's. 
Their close connections with downtown 
Chicago allow them to give a fast serv- 
ice almost in rapid-transit style. The 
Norristown line of Philadelphia Subur- 
ban may last indefinitely. 

In Canada there are possibly two 


interurbans that may have some future. 
The Canadian National-owned route 
from Quebec to St. Anne’s will endure 
as an electric as long as the owner-road 
desires. And the Niagara, St. Catharines 
& Toronto route from Thorold, Ont., to 
Port Colbourne must continue until 
some way is found to relieve the fran- 
chise obligation that passenger service 
continues as long as freights are run. 
This is another CNR-owned route and 
depends somewhat on decisions of the 
parent steam road. 

For streetcars not of the rapid transit- 
type service, the future is dismal. The 
following lines may continue to operate 
for some time into the future: Boston, 
Key System, San Francisco (and this 
with crossed fingers), Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh (only because of its size 
and we may well be wrong on this if 
National City Lines gets control), and 
El Paso, Texas (since the company has 
a fear that if bussed, drivers might keep 
on going south into Mexico City), and 
finally the Toronto system. 
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Perhaps at a later date we will list 
the electrically-operated freight lines, 
but for the present here are all of the 
streetcar and interurban lines left in 
our hemisphere, from the North Pole 
as far south as Brazil. Name, location, 
and track mileage are included. 


UNITED STATES 


California 


Key System Transit Lines, Oakland, 62 miles 

les Angeles Transit Lines, 175 miles 

Municipal Ry. of San Francisco, 114 miles 
(note a) 

Metropolitan Coach Lines, Los Angeles, 44 
miles (note b) 


District of Columbia 

Capital Transit Co., 120 miles 

Ilinois 

Chicago, Avrora & Elgin, 88 miles 

Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee, 200 milion 

Chicago, SS&SB (see indiana) 

Chicago Transit Authority: surface, 75; el and 
subway, 400 miles 

iinois Terminal RR., Springfield, 150 miles 

Indiana 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend, Michigan 
City, 163 miles 


lowa 


Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern, Waterloo, 
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128 miles (note g) 
Lovisiana 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 26 miles 
Maryland 


Baltimore Transit Co., 50 miles 


Massachusetts 


Metropolitan Transit Authority, Beston: surface, 
150; el and subway and rapid transit, 80 
miles 


Michigan 


City ef Detroit, D.S.R., 50 miles 


Missouri 


Kansas City Public Service, 80 miles 
St. Levis Public Service Co., 140 miles 
St. Lovis Water Works Ry., 8 miles (note d) 


New Jersey 


Hudson & Manhattan RR, Jersey City, 20 miles 
(note e) 

Public Service Coordinated Transport, Newark, 
10 miles (note e) 


New York 


New York City Transit System, ei & subway 
820 miles 

Queensboro Bridge Ry, New York, 2 miles 

Rochester Transit Corp., 19 miles (notes ¢ and 


) 
Seaton Island Rapid Transit, 50 miles (note e) 
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Ohio 


Cleveland Transit System, 30 miles (note e) 


Ontario 


london & Port Stanley Ry., London, 47 miles 


Shaker Heights Rapid Transit, 26 miles (note e) Niagara, St. Catharines & Toronto, St. Cath., 


Oregon 


Portiand Traction Ce., 40 miles 


Pennsylvania 


Johnstown Traction Ce., 27 miles 


25 miles 
Ottawa Transportation Comm., 45 miles 
Toronto Transportation Comm., 236 miles 


Quebec 


Canadian Natienal Rys., Quebec, 32 miles 

Montreal & Seuthern Counties Ry., St. Lambert, 
25 miles 

Montreal Transpertation Commission, 200 miles 





Philadelphia Sub'n Transit Co., Lianerch, 89 


miles (note f) 


Philadeiphia Transportation Ce., surface 400, 


el & subway 100 miles 
Pittsburgh Railways, 431 miles 


Texas 


El Paso City Lines, 16 miles 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee & Suburban T port, 60 miles 
Wisconsin Elec. Power Co., St. Francis (Milw.), 





2 miles (note d) 


CANADA 


British Columbia 


British Columbia Blec. Ry., Vancouver, 40 miles 


MEXICO 


Electric Transport Service of D.F., Mexice City, 
165 miles 

Electric Company of Tampico, Tampico, 12 
miles 

Vera Cruz Cooperative Tramway, Vere Cruz, 
20 miles 


CUBA 


Hershey-Cuban Railway Co., Havana, 80 miles 
Matanzas Tramways, Matanzas, 11 miles 


NOTES: 


o—Includes cable-car eperation 
b—Formerly Pacific Electric Py. 
imminent 


d—Operated for employees. no fares charged 
e—Rapid Transit line 


f—Includes Phila. & Western Ry. 
rb ont sity cer weekdays only 
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MAIL CAR 


(Continued from page 11) 


NSWERING a question from A. J. 

Franck which appeared in Rail- 

road Magazine, Calvin B. Manon, Am- 

bassador Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., says, 
“Yes.” 

Mr. Franck wants to know if there is 
any North American airport from which 
you can go directly from a plane to a 
train or vice versa. Says Mr. Manon: 
“Two railroad main lines skirt our 
Kansas City Municipal Air Terminal— 
the Burlington and Wabash—only 100 
feet or so from the airport’s administra- 
tion building which houses the waiting 
rooms, ticket offices, etc. This airport is 
unusual for other reasons also. It is lo- 
cated almost in the center of a big city 
and is the only place in U.S.A., so far as 
1 know, where you can see a mail train 
using a catcher pouch almost in the 
shadow of a city’s downtown skyscrap- 
ers,” 

Turning to misnamed railroads, Mr. 
Mason states: “The main line of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe doesn’t 
touch any of those three cities, while 
Atchison and Santa Fe have only 
branch-line freight service. The St. 
Louis & San Francisco doesn’t come any 
closer to San Francisco than Ellsworth, 
Fla., 2,000 miles away, But the prize 
misnomer is the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient, which doesn’t run into Kansas 
City and doesn’t have a foot of line in 
U.S.A. but operates in Mexico.” e 


Sp of our shortest railroads, the 
four-mile Sandersville, is author- 
ized by the ICC to build a six-mile ex- 
tension from Sandersville, Ga., to serve 
a projected $3,000,000 clay-processing 
plant at Griner Place. This would in- 
crease the road’s mileage 150 percent, 
comments a former Southern brakeman, 
Herbert G. Monroe, Villa Rica, Ga., 
who sent us the news. ao 


ONGRATULATING us on our 
February cover, J.D. Aldrich of 
General Electric, Erie, Pa., adds: “Nat- 
urally, we are prejudiced in its favor 
because it features two of the electric 
locomotives that the Milwaukee Road 
bought from us several years ago. 
“However, your caption on page 15 
of that issue is inaccurate, The two-unit 
job shown in the picture is one of the 
original 3000-volt D-C locomotives that 
GE furnished the Milwaukee Road. 
They have axle-hung motors with gears 
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mounted directly on the axles. The only 
quill-type electrics the Milwaukee ever 
owned were five single-cab passenger 
units, with a 4-C-2 plus 2-C-4 wheel ar- 
rangement, built by Baldwin-Westing- 
house. 

“The reference to ‘Milwaukee Road’s 
73-mile-long line through the Cascades’ 
also is in error. Your caption writer 
must have been thinking of the Great 
Northern’s electrification. Actually, the 
Milwaukee’s Cascade electrification ex- 
tends 216 miles between Othello, Wash., 
and the Seattle and Tacoma terminals. 
That road has no plans for dieselizing 
either this or its 440-mile electrification 
between Avery, Ida., and Harlowtown, 
Mont.” ° 


NGINE pictured in Joe Easley’s 
Along the Iron Pike of Dec. ’55 is 
identified by Roy D. Graves, 1201 Mo- 
raga St., San Francisco, as narrow-gage 
Ferries & Cliff House No. 8. ° 


E ASKED a Reading Lines offi- 

cial why his company had re- 
ceived the E. H. Harriman Memorial 
Award for having the year’s best over- 
all safety record of all Class I roads 
in the East. 

“The Reading has one outstanding 
feature that relatively few roads have,” 
he said. “I refer to our school for new 
trainmen, Candidates for the job are 
given two days of instruction in the 
safest way to climb ladders on sides of 
freight cars, couple cars, apply hand- 
brakes, throw switches, and the like. 
They also receive a day’s training in 
the yard on the job. All of these things 
make for safety.” 

Incidentally, Chicago & Eastern Illi- 
nois needs yard firemen ($16.39 a day 
minimum) and yard switchmen ($18.15). 
If you want a steady job, see any C &El 
general yardmaster. e 


AILROAD MAGAZINE is “well 
balanced to appeal to every kind 

of railroad taste,” according to Henry 
Thayer, 153 Ridgeway Rd., Weston, 
Mass. “Why, then, should the yellow 
light still be on? Is there any way to 
step up subscriptions and news-stand 
sales so you can publish again every 
month instead of every two months?” 
Sure, there are plenty of ways. If 
every occasional buyer of the magazine 
would buy it regularly, we'd get back 
on the monthly track in no time at all. 
Another idea: If each of our friends 
would buy one extra copy of Railroad 
every issue and give it to some railroad 


man who doesn’t get it already, we 
would not only return to a monthly 
basis very fast but we'd print on better 
paper and even expand the magazine. © 


F YOU ever visit Lincoln, N. H., 
you can see two geared locomotives 

on display at the Clarks’ Trained-Bear 
Ranch, according to G. M. Kidder, 
RFD 1, South Acton, Mass. One is a 
Climax, which originally belonged to 
the Beebe River Lumber Co. of Camp- 
ton, N. H., and had been in storage 
since 1928 at the Parker-Young Paper 
Co. plant in Lincoln. The other is a 
Shay, used at the paper plant until about 
three years ago. 

The Clark brothers have devoted 
much time to making badly-needed re- 
pairs on these locos. They hope soon 
to have the Climax operating and steam 
up on the Shay, and plan to extend their 
short trackage. They are seeking more 
old railroad equipment in New England 
to further their hobby. 

Also on public exhibition are Baldwin 
locomotives 15 and 25 of the Cowlitz, 
Chehalis & Cascade, which have been 
given to the cities of Chehalis and Cen- 
tralia respectively, reports James D. 
Siegwarth, Rte. 4, Box 77, Chehalis, 


Wash. The 15 is a Mikado built in 
1918; the other is a 2-8-0 of 1920 
vintage. ° 


NSWER to problem on page 6. 

In the first order No. 36 was in- 

structed to take siding at Sycamore, but 

a later order changed merely the meet- 

ing point, with no mention of which 
train was to take the siding. 

The second order superseded the first 
by changing the meeting point, with the 
wording “instead of.” Standard rules, 
which permit an entire order or part 
of an order to be- superseded, also 
state: “When a train is directed by 
train order to take siding for another 
train, such instructions apply only at 
the point designated in that order, and 
do not apply to the superseding order 
unless so specified.” 

Consequently, the crew on No. 35 
were wrong. They should have taken 
the siding, which would have been the 
normal procedure if they had received 
a straight meet order with No. 36 in the 
first place. You see, No. 36 was superior 
by direction and would not take the sid- 
ing unless so instructed. ° 


UR New York Central roster de- 
lighted Simon E. Herring, 908 
Rush Ave., Bellefontaine, O., a relief 
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engine dispatcher on the Central (Big 
Four) and a Railroad reader since 1932. 

“Your magazine is just right for me,” 
he says, “fact articles, fiction, pictures, 
and departments. I buy three copies of 
each issue, one for myself and two for 
foreign correspondents.” 

He adds: “The Central’s A2a Class 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 2-8-4’s—9400- 
9406—are running today on the Big 
Four between Bellefontaine, Indianapo- 
lis, and Cincinnati. They came here 
from McKees Rocks, Pa., where they 
had been stored for years. We are now 
dispatching from 15 to 20 steamers a 
day out of Bellefontaine. 

“My father was a boomer fireman, 
hostler, and engineer who worked on 
about 20 different roads. From 1912 to 
*17 he ran engines on the old St. Joseph 
Valley out of La Grange, Ind. Where 
can I get an authentic timetable of that 
old line?” 


The following corrections in our New 
York Central steam roster (Dec. °55) 
are listed by Edward Scarlett, 73 Dale 
St., Stamford, Conn.: 


~~ B-10w, 6878-6797 should be 6878- 


Class 8 B-104, Nos. 9141-9143: No 9140 also should 
ste 

Class H-5j, Nos. 1200-1205; 1206-1213 (B&A) 
should be B&A 1200-1205; 1206-1211; 1213. On Jan. 
1, 44, there was no 1212. 

Class H-5p, No. 1369 should be H-5q. 

Class H-5t, Nos. 1477-1488 should be 1477-1478. 

Class J-le, Nos. 5395-5405 should be 5395-5404. 
(No. 5405 is J-3a and listed as such.) 

Class K-3n, Nos. 500-506 (B&A) should be B&A 500- 
503; 505- 506. There was no 504 on that date; there 
were only 34 Class K-3n's: six were B&A (as above); 
the remainder were NYC as listed. 

Class U-2f, Nos 6560-7599 should be 7560-7599. 

Class U-3a, Nos. 7745-7748 were Lima, not Brooks. 
There were 81 U-3a's, of which: 30 were Baldwin, 34 
Alco, and 17 Lima. 

Class U-3b, Nos. 7989-7997 (NYC) should be 7989- 
pg On that date there were no 7995, 7996, nor 
7997. 

Class U-3c, Nos. 7600-7603; 7605; 7607-7608; 7610; 
7612; 7614. Listed as Lima; should be Alco. There 
were 70 U-3c's, of which 30 were Alco and 40 Lima. 


Nos. 


“Anyone who wants information on 
Central’s diesel classes may contact me, 
as I have the details,” offers A. R. Shade, 
Jr., RFD 2, Columbia Station, O. He 
comments as follows on the electrics in 
our NYC roster: 


Class P-la (200 through 221) are now Class P-2a 
(223 through 243), having been rebuilt by GE for 
Grand Central Terminal service. 

Diesels 3200 through 3203, Class DCA, 2a, and 
3210-3211, Class DCB, 2a, are now numbered 3504 
through 3506 and 3202-3203, having been rebuilt by 
EMD with 576b engines and GM equipment. 

The Central has recently been pairing FM and EMD 
units in freight and passenger service, a practice com- 
mon on many ro 


Additions to NYC diesel roster: 


Class DRSP 5a numbers 5900 through 5903, lettered 
““CUT"’ and used as CUT passenger pullers. Class DFA 
4b numbers 3805 through 3821, while DFB 4b numbers 
3702 through 3717. 

Contrary to caption en page 78 (Dec. '55), the Cen- 
tral has engines numbered 1000 and 1001 as well as 
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SUN 


and SILENCE 


by HARRY BEDWELL 


A RAILROAD CLASSIC 


Copyright 1938 
by Popular Publications. Inc. 


“It Gets You.” 







Said the Desert Brass Pounder, “the Sun Just Hanging There 


All Day, Glaring, and Everything So Still You Can Hear Yourself Think.” 


MAN seated on a bench near 
Ax door to the Chief Dis- 

patcher’s office said, “The sun 
gets you.” He hunched over his spread 
legs in such a way that his thin hands 
hung down between his knees. The 
only other person in the room was a 
boomer telegrapher, Eddie 
Sand. Eddie turned a page of the 
paper-backed book he was reading and 


young 


grunted, “It sure does.” 

Wooden awnings slanted low over 
the narrow windows, but the desert 
sun thrust a hard white light into the 
battered hallway. Outside, the heat 
danced in a thin fog-gray radiance. 

The man cracked his knuckles and 
said again, “The sun gets you.” His 
long hair hung like looped curtains on 
either side of his face. “The sun and 
silence,” he added. 

“And the _ heat,” said Eddie. 
“There’s plenty of that on the South- 
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western Pacific. Especially now. 

“Yeah, the heat,” the man consid- 
ered. “But that don’t bother so much. 
It’s the sun just hanging there all day, 
glaring; and everything so still you can 
hear yourself think, like little wheels 
clicking in your head. Except when a 
train is bustin’ by.” 

He studied Eddie for a moment. 
Then he asked, “You going to hit the 
chief for a telegraph job?” 

“Sure,” said Eddie, who could read 
and converse at the same time. 

“He'll send you to a station out on 
the desert. And after awhile the sun’ll 
get you—the sun and silence.” 

“Tt will,” Eddie agreed, “if you stay 
long enough.” 

“Well, I stuck for five years,” the 
man offered. “They sent me to Gravel 
and I been there ever since. He just 
now called me in. I bulled a train 
order and he says I need a change or 


’ 


something. But now that I’m here I 
want to go back.” 

He stared at the floor. 

“Nights are pretty good,” he went 
on. “There’s things at nights—like 
friendly spirits. The stars come down 
close and whisper. And there’s no 
sun.” The man raised his head and 
smiled oddly. “It’s kind of companion- 
able then.” 

Telegraph sounders muttered be- 
yond the wall. A flick of desert breeze 
slipped into the hall. Eddie sneezed 
and read on placidly. 

A decisive step came down the hall 
and around the well of the stairs. 
When Superintendent Barabe crossed 
any space it seemed like conquered 
territory thereafter. He swung into 
view and seized the door knob to the 
Chief Dispatcher’s office. 

The man by the door stood up. 
Eddie didn’t raise his glance from the 
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printed page. Buck Barabe paused. He 
had caught sight of the boomer’s head 
studiously inclined over the book, the 
glint of orange in his hair, and the 
sharp-edge profile. 

“Eddie Sand!” he greeted. 

Eddie closed his book carefully on 
a marker and stood up. “How are you, 
Mr. Barabe?” 

The Superintendent put forth a big 
hand. “Three years and a little over,” 
he reckoned. “I was wondering just 
the other day.” 

“I got a cold in my head working 
on the Great Northern,” said Eddie, 
“and it wouldn’t go away. So I re- 
turned here to see what the sun would 
do for me.” 

“Come into my office,” said Barabe. 
“We have plenty of sun there,” he 
added with a wry grimace. 

But Eddie held back. “No, sir! Any 
time I go into your office I come out 
with a load of trouble. I aim to reach 
a very old age, but I’d never make it 
if I do what you say. All I want is a 
nice, quiet, telegraph job out where 
the sun shines warm—until I get this 
cold out of my head. Then I'll be 
moving along again.” 

The Super chuckled. “All I want 
is to hear some tall talk of what you’ve 
been doing since you left us.” 

“You haven’t got some tough job, 
have you?” the operator asked suspi- 
ciously. 

“Not this time,” ‘said Barabe. 
“Come along,” he insisted, and they 
went down the hall. 

“Watch out the sun don’t get you,” 
the man called after them. 

In the big office where shutters held 
back the lashing sun the brass collar 
and the young boomer recalled past 
times when death and disaster moved 
boldly about the Desert Division. 
Then Barabe got a brief picture of 
Eddie’s jaunty wanderings. Night op- 
erator on the D&RG in the high Rock- 
ies, third-trick dispatcher on a little 
Iowa line, a day job in a Canadian 
Pacific yard office at Winnipeg, and 
the inevitable drift to the Southwest 
again. 

Barabe studied the rover. Once he 
had given Eddie a watch engraved 
with the SWP’s appreciation of his 
courage and cunning. 

“All very interesting,” he agreed, 
“but a waste of time. And where does 
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it get you? Why don’t you stick with 
us and land some place? You’ve got 
the sense.” 


ARABE knew Eddie’s capacity 

well. On the job the young fel- 
low did his work with cool and watch- 
ful precision. But behind the direct 
gray eyes was a restless spirit that 
would never let Eddie Sand abide for 
long in one place. 

The operator shook his head. 

“I thought once before,” Barabe 
took up his designs craftily, “that you 
might settle down. We don’t grow 
younger, and one day you'll find your- 
self stuck in some hole doing a dime’s 
worth of telegraphing because you 
can’t get anything else. Or maybe out 
altogether on your ear.” 

“That man waiting to see the Chief 
Dispatcher,’ Eddie said softly. “He 
seemed like he’d lost his marbles.” 

Barabe frowned. “Griggs. He stuck 
too long in a desert station and now 
he’s a little balmy. I don’t know that 
we can use him any more.” 

Eddie’s lips tightened. “How long 
have you been on this job, Mr. Ba- 
rabe?” 

“Twelve years,’ Barabe answered 
with a strong man’s pride in the work 
he has done, “and they’ve been mostly 
fighting years.” 

“Had a lot of fun?” 

The official sighed. “Sometimes it’s 
been a heavy responsibility.” 

“For twelve years you've sat here,” 
Eddie mused. “You never see much 
beyond this white oak desk. Every- 
thing comes and goes across it. You 
never watch the Feather River go 


> 


raving mad down there a thousand 
feet below the line. You never hear the 
big hogs snarl at Soldier Summit, nor 
smel] magnolias on a wet spring night, 


nor 


the north woods when they drip 


fog.’ 

Eddie smiled and tapped the desk. 

“You'll die here some day, ntister,” 
he assured the Superintendent mildly. 
“You'll crumple up on this desk. Or 
they'll retire you, and you'll die in 
bed soon thereafter.” 

Men, in or out of service, didn’t talk 
that way to Buck Barabe. The Super 
thrust out his chin. But the short re- 
tort didn’t get beyond his clipped 
mustache. The bright gray eyes met 
his firmly, with careless gravity, so 
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AEN PAST40 


Afflicted With Getting Up Nights, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 


If you are a victim of the above symp- 
toms, the trouble may be due to Gland- 
ular Inflammation. A constitutional Dis- 
ease for which it is futile for sufferers to 
try to treat themselves at home. Medicines 
that give temporary relief will not re- 
move the cause of your trouble. 


To men of middle age or past this type 
of inflammation occurs frequently. It is 
accompanied by loss of physical vigor. 

aying of hair, forgetfulness and often 
increase in weight. Neglect of such in- 
flammation causes men to grow old be- 
fore their time — premature senility and 
possibly incurable conditions. 


Most men, if treatment is taken before 
malignancy has developed, can be suc- 
cessfully NON-SURGICALLY treated for 
Glandular Inflammation. If the condition 
is aggravated by lack of treatment. surg- 
ery may be the only chance. 


NON-SURGICAL TREATMENTS 


The NON-SURGICAL treatments af- 
forded at the Excelsior Institute are the 
result of 20 years research by scientific 
Technologists and Competent Doctors. 


The War brought many new techniques 
and drugs. These added to the research 
already accomplished has produced a new 
type of treatment that is proving of great 
benefit to man as he advances in years. 


The Excelsior Institute is devoted ex- 
clusively to the treatment of diseases of 
men of advancing years. Men from all 
walks of life and from over 1,000 cities 
and towns have been successfully treated. 
They found soothing and comforting re- 
lief and a new zest in life. 


EXAMINATION AT LOW COST 


On your arrival here, Our Doctors who 
are experienced special- 
ists. make a complete ex- 
amination. Your condition 
is frankly explained to 
you with the cost of treat- 
ment you need. You then 
decide if you will take the 
treatments needed. Treat- 
ments are so mild that 
hospitalization is not nec- 
essary—a considerable 
saving in expense. 
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that Mr. Barabe realized again that 
this person had no fear of him. He 
relaxed and leaned back in his chair. 

“Go on,” he growled. “Let’s have 
some more of your bright chatter.” 

“That man Griggs waiting outside,” 
Eddie nodded. “He got so that he was 
talking with things he couldn’t see. 
His thoughts ticked in his head and 
the stars came down and whispered. 
Now that he’s away, he wants to go 
back, and you won't let him.” 

“Well, what’s your answer?” 

“You both stay too long in one 
place. It gets you. Whether it’s the 
sun and silence or the endless grief 
shoved across your desk. Beth of you 
should circulate more.” 

“Some day,” Barabe 
“somebody will break your damn 


declared, 


neck for being so smart.” 

“Tt’s been tried.” 

Eddie smiled tranquilly. He sneezed 
and blew his nose, while Barabe’s 
shrewd eyes became predatory. 

“All right!” the official said. “Go 
on down the boomer trail and see 
where you come out. Meanwhile, 
we've got a job for you, I’m sure. Let’s 
hie 

He pushed a button and told the 
flaxen-haired kid, who slipped in, to 
ask the chief to step over. A few sec- 
onds later Chief Dispatcher McKeon 
came in. McKeon was bald and tur- 
bulent and somewhat abrupt. 

“Mac,” said Barabe, “Eddie Sand 
here has a bad cold and wants a job 
where there’s sun. You need a man at 
Cinder Patch. That’d be a good place 
for him to dry out.” 

“Yeah, but I could use him 
Something stopped McKeon 
something plucked from the air, or a 

sign from his boss. 

“Yeah,” Mac agreed. “I guess that 
would be the best place.” 

Eddie studied them sharply. “Cin- 
der Patch hasn’t some special kind of 
trouble, like at Pigeon Pass when the 
lightning slinger kicked me in the 
stomach?” he inquired. 

Mr. Barabe scoffed. “All you’ll have 
to do at the Patch is telegraphing.” 

But Eddie wasn’t deceived. Instinct 
hinted of something else at Cinder 
Patch, something latent they wanted 
to make sure about. Barabe was wily. 
Almost Eddie spoke and said he 
wouldn’t go. A lurking stubbornness 
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Rynerson—H. L. Kelso 


HARRY BEDWELL 


Born in lowa, he became a 
boomer brass pounder and a 
great writer. In some respects 
he was like his fiction character 
Eddie Sand. 

Harry died recently. His close 
friend and literary executor, Bill 
Knapke, found in his desk an 
unpublished manuscript, “The 
Sound of an Avalanche,” and 
sold it to The Saturday Evening 
Post for a price that ran well 
into four figures. We don't 
know when The Post will pub- 
lish it. 

Meanwhile, we are reprinting 
“Sun and Silence,” one of the 
32 Bedwell stories that ap- 
peared originally in Railroad 
Magazine. 

Our next issue will carry an- 
other famous Bedwell yarn from 
long ago, “On the Night Wire.” 
And after that—readers’ com- 
ments will shape our future 
policy on fiction reprints. 














checked that and bade him look be- 
hind the furtive signs and signals that 
passed between these two crafty offi- 
cials. 

“You'll work the day trick,” said 
Barabe. “The other operator is an old 
head, but he prefers night duty.” 

It must be that Barabe was sending 
him to Cinder Patch for some purpose 
other than to work a daily trick. Eddie 
gave a bright hard grin. 


HE SUN was making its final 
effort for that day to carbonize 
the world as Eddie Sand stepped out 


on the platform. The Southwestern 
Pacific yard grumbled and chuffed 
with switching. The smell of exhausts 
was pungent in the thin air. 

A switch engine hurtled past, and a 
switchman greeted him from the foot- 
board. “Hey, Eddie! When did you 
git back?” 

Hi Wheeler, a lanky brakeman 
wearing a thousand-miler shirt, am- 
bled up from the sidings. He sighted 
the op and yelled, “Eddie!” 

In his exuberance Hi forgot that the 
boomer had once trained with profes- 
sional wrestlers. It was difficult to 
fathom the quick hitches he could 
paralyze you with. The brakeman 
slapped Eddie’s back with the force of 
a mule’s kick. He roughed the boomer 
playfully. 

Eddie let his book slip from the 
clamp of his elbows. A half-Nelson is 
not easy to get on a man as tall as Hi 
and it doesn’t punish enough, anyhow. 
In a quick reach he caught Hi’s wrist, 
twisted it into a hammer-lock, and 
tightened it. 

He then bore down sharply with 
his knees on the back of Hi’s legs until 
the brakeman knelt helpless on the 
platform. Eddie kicked him benevo- 
lently in the pants and let him go. 

“Seems like yesterday,” he re- 
marked, picking up his book. 

“Imagine it!” said Hi, cautiously 
straightening the kinks Eddie had put 
into his long wheel-base. “You ain’t 
changed a bit. Goin’ back to work for 
the SWP?” 

“Yeah, at Cinder Patch, beginning 
the day after tomorrow.” 

“Haw!” Hi scoffed. “You don’t 
work at the Patch. You just try to 
live. How about roomin’ with me to- 
night and riding out on Eighty in the 
morning.” 

“Thanks,” said Eddie, “I will.” 

The glare of the low sun was thrust 
under the wooden awnings along the 
stark street. People drifted in the 
garish light like fish in a glass tank. Hi 
turned in at Mark’s bar. Later, they 
moved away in search of thick steaks. 

“Eddie,” said Hi, “where’ve you 
been?” 

“Here and there. And don’t you get 
boomer notions. A blonde is going to 
hang wedding bells on you some day, 
and the upkeep of blondes is fierce.” 

“Don’t I know it! But I’m about 
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through with Barabe. He rawhides 
you now.” 
Eddie’s eyes narrowed thoughtfully. 


IGHTY was a mixed freight, 

thirty-seven cars. She puffed out 
of the yard and took to the flaming 
desert. Conductor Doran got himself 
and his orders and his waybills as- 
sembled at his letdown desk. Eddie 
climbed to the cupola, where Hi 
Wheeler had folded himself moodily 
into a swinging chair. 

He opened his book and read plac- 
idly. The desert ambled by, torrid and 
savage. Waldo and Morena, lone sta- 
tions like sentry boxes set on the grim 
landscape, tipped their semaphore 
arms politely in turn and let them pass. 
Half-naked operators signaled ribald 
insults, 

Eighty paused to set out a load at 
Keen and pick up two empties. Hi 
grumbled at being disturbed. At Sa- 
lon, another daub on the desert, they 
were given the board, but a scarecrow 
of a man stood before the station and 
waved them down with a suitcase. 

“What the hell!” said Hi as he slid 
to the floor. 

Eighty slowed and snailed. The 
scarecrow swung aboard the caboose. 
He batted his valise against the railing 
and his straw hat fell off. Hi speared 
the hat out of the air and signaled the 
head end a highball. 

“Where you goin’, Macgonegal?” 

“To Los Angeles,” the man shouted, 
his voice out of control. 

“Meet Eddie Sand,” Hi introduced. 
“He’s another no-good brass pounder 
like you.” 

Eddie peered down and said hello. 

“T've heard of you,” Macgonegal 
piped. “I’ve been operator at Salon 
five years and this is my first leave. 
And am I gonna take old L.A. apart!” 

“Must all operators stay out here 
five years before they get time out?” 
Eddie asked politely. 

The man deposited his hat and suit- 
case and began to explain. Eddie re- 
sumed his reading. Macgonegal’s 
high-pitched conversation flowed on. 
Hi made rotary motions with his fore- 
finger around his ear and winked a 
bloodshot eye at Eddie. 

Eighty checked and stopped at 
Marco, the engine at the water tank 
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near the station. This left most of the 
train well out of town. Marco was an 
irrigated settlement. Macgonegal was 
to transfer there to Twenty-nine, a 
westbound passenger that wouldn’t 
pick him up at Salon. He gathered up 
his possessions. 

“You'd better stay aboard and ride 
up to the station,” Conductor Doran 
told him. “We take the hole here for 
Twenty-nine.” 

The conductor went out and for- 
ward. Hi glanced back at the rails 
distorted in a distant mirage and fol- 
lowed him toward the depot. Mac- 
gonegal talked on. 

The rumble of drawbars started at 
the head end and moved quickly 
down the train. Eighty began to roll, 
then picked up speed rapidly. Hi came 
trotting back across the top in the 
blazing sunlight. The speed increased. 
Hi slid down the ladder at the front 
end of the caboose and stamped in- 
side. 

“We've got time on Twenty-nine to 
reach Acid, and we’re highballin’ out 


of town. You'd better unload, feller!” 
he yelled at Macgonegal. 

The man stopped talking and took 
up his things. Eddie descended from 
the cupola and followed the two onto 
the rear platform. The engineer was 
rolling them now. The cinder path 
flowed by like a dark stream. Eddie 
wondered. Macgonegal, undisturbed, 
glanced about from the bottom step. 

“You’re past the station,’ Hi 
shouted at him. “Unload!” 

Macgonegal tucked his valise under 
one arm. He set his hat on firmly. 
Then he stepped off the bottom step. 
Startled, Eddie and Hi watched a 
phenomenon of momentum. 

The man’s feet spurned the cinders 
at first touch. He floated. Then he 
turned over in a quick flip and fell 
down hard. There was a split-second 
pause and he flipped again. Cinders 
spurted., 

He paused longer before he made 
the next turn. This continued for a 
car-length. Then he took a long slide 
like a frantic runner heading into third 
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base. His suitcase banged on the plat- 
form and broke open. Stray garments 
raced vainly after the caboose as it 
drew away. 


HE WHINE and rumble of the 

rambling Eighty and blanket-like 
heat grew in a terrible monotony of 
sound and torture. Hi opened a cupola 
window to the blast, but closed it at 
once 

“That air feels like emery paper,” 
he judged. Then later: “We're com- 
in’ to the Patch.” 

Eddie closed his book. 

“If,” he threatened, “you arranged 
with the eagle-eye not to slow down 
too much to let me off, [ll pull the 
air on him and twist your neck.” 

The dun-colored station with the 
pencil-like semaphore rose out of the 
shimmer. The train checked speed and 
the caboose crawled by. Eddie stepped 
off and received his suitcase, his trunk, 
and a bundle of new bedding. 

“I hope a sidewinder bites you in 
the ear,” Hi wished cheerfully. 

A long ridge sloped down from the 
back of the station, circled westward, 
and climbed into smoky mountains. 
Nothing moved under the brass arch 
of sky except a flickering mirage. 

Then the semaphore squawled as 
the arm was thrown out above him. 
Kruger, 


came to the station door. He was a big 


Russ the other operator, 
man with sleepy, bewildered eyes and 


khaki 


the remnants of a shirt. Nothing else 


he wore ancient trousers and 

Eddie Sand moved in. 

Time: here lost its meaning. It stood 
still and listless in a hot vacuum. Heat 
danced all day like pain-racked spirits 
The 


umn of light through the west end of 


level sun thrust a concrete col- 


the bow window. It reached halfway 
across the length of the narrow tele- 
table. Eddie 


waiting for Seventy-nine to pass. 


graph lounged there, 
Russ Kruger tinkered with his in- 

vention, a two-knob telegraph key. He 

breathed moistly and talked. 

it'll 

wrist movement,” he rambled. “Oper- 


“You see how eliminate the 
ator with a broken-down wrist, it’ll 
make him as good as any.” 

Russ expected no reply. These men 
who stayed too long on the desert, 


Eddie reflected, talked incessantly 
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when they had anyone to converse 
with—and likely, they 
hadn’t. 

Smoke boiled suddenly from the 
skyline to the east as Seventy-nine 


too, when 


topped the hill. 

“He will be throwing off that beef- 
steak we asked him to get for us,” 
Eddie Russ: “You watch 
when he tosses it off so it don’t get 


reminded 


lost in the brush. I’m hungry.” 
Seventy-nine called for the board. 
Eddie pulled the left lever and the 
westbound board bowed from its high 
pole. 
“Thanks,” 


Its passing shook the little station 


the freight train blasted. 


into terrified quaking. The windows 
chattered. Eddie leaned on the table 
and watched the bucking cars pass. 

A figure, blurred in the dust, stood 
on the lower rear step of the caboose. 
It crouched suddenly as it neared the 
station, then straightened. A brown 
paper package shot out of the blur. 
Russ, standing beside the door, ducked 
it gravely. 

Eddie stepped back as the missile 
flew in at the open east window. It 
swept across the long telegraph table. 
It uprooted a chattering relay, threw 
office, 


plunged through the west window, 


pens and pencils about the 


and bounded over the platform. Ed- 
die followed its flight incredulously. 

‘Anyhow, it missed me,” he grinned. 
He glanced at the rear of the fading 
freight. ““That would be Hi Wheeler.” 
It was a good guess. 

Russ came in to examine the mass 
that, but a moment before, had been 
a nice steak 

“Look, 


“you are the inventor of this outfit. 


Russ,” the boomer urged, 
First thing, see if you can tinker these 
busted telegraph instruments, while I 
clean up.” 

Russ Kruger glanced at the table. 
His face darkened sullenly. 

“Hi Wheeler did that! Some time 
I'll fix him.” The eyes were yellow as 
they stared at the smudge far down 
the grade. “He’s jealous because I can 
invent things. Always belittling me. 
Always playing tricks.” 


HERE WAS a bench under the 
lean-to shed on the west side of 
the station where the operators filled 


and cleaned the kerosene lights. Of 
afternoons a warm breeze came in from 
the Gulf of California. Russ connived 
here at his eternal inventions. 

.A passenger train stormed by, and 
presently Eddie came into the shade 
with two train-order hoops in_ his 
hand. They had been tossed back to 
him by the crew of the passenger train 
after he had delivered a “19” order 
on the fly. He watched Russ tinkering. 
Then he wandered about the station, 
gathering scraps of material. He soon 
returned and began to rebuild one 
of the train-order hoops. 

He lapped a good foot of old air- 
hose thrice about the top of the hoop 
and bound it. After that he sawed two 
six-inch lengths from a redwood scant- 
ling and sandpapered off all sharp 
corners and _ rough He 
notched them in the middle and tied 
each to the loop at the end of two 
feet of cord. He made a careful job 
of it. 

“Speaking of inventions,” he mur- 


surfaces. 


mured. Then he shook his head. “I’ve 
begun talking to myself,’ he mused. 
“That’s bad.” 

He sniffed and blew his nose. His 
cold was all gone now, he decided. 
He’d best be on the move. Get where 
there were people. New Orleans first, 
to see if the Louisville & Nashville 
didn’t need brass 
pounder. He whistled softly. 


another good 


Of course, he wasn’t leaving at 
once. He glanced at Russ Kruger and 
his lips lost their pucker. He wasn’t 
sure, but it seemed that something 
should be He 
couldn’t quite make up his mind, and 


he’d have to stick around till he did. 


done about Russ. 


Eddie inspected his contrivance and 
took it into the office. There he wrote 
a message and attached it to the clip 
of the train-order hoop. 

The sun was burning itself out on 
the ridges as Seventy-nine rambled 
over the hill and blasted for the board. 
Eddie gave it to him. When the engine 
had rocked past he stepped out in 
front of the depot and signaled the 
rear end by waving the hoop in indi- 
cate that it was for him—a message or 
some mail. 

He knew it was Hi’s day on this 
run. So he stood back a little from the 
rolling cars till he made sure it was 
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the gaunt clown of a brakeman who 
stood on the bottom caboose step. 

Eddie moved in close then and ex- 
tended the hoop. He let it go as Hi 
thrust hand and arm through the loop 
and swooped away with it. Then the 
boomer watched closely the resulting 
action. 


The air-hose had added enough 
weizht so that the hoop shot up Hi’s 


arm, not stopping at the crook of his 
elbow as usual. It hit him sharply un- 
der the chin. The two pieces of red- 
wood swung wide at the end of their 
lengths of string and snapped over 
fast. One reached across the top of 
Hi’s hat and rapped him between the 
eyes. The other came around from the 
left, wound the cord once around his 
neck, and slapped him on the jaw. 

Hi bounded up the steps to the plat- 
form and tore the thing from him. He 
studied it warily, prepared to duck 
any further attacks. Then he detached 
the whimsical note from the clip and 
read it: 


Dear Mr. Wheeler: Hereafter, when 
you unload a cow at this station, 
please set her out on the siding and 
not in the office. Animals are not 
permitted in the depot unless they 
are in the train service. Eddie Sand. 


As Eddie returned to the station he 
realized suddenly that Russ _ had 
watched the incident from the door- 
way. : 

“You didn’t do that right, Eddie,” 
the older man complained. “I'll build 
one that will make Hi Wheeler look 
small. I'll tie spikes to it.” 

“Look, Russ,” the boomer pleaded, 
“that brakeman is just acting the 
damn fool for fun. Don’t pay him any 
attention. Better work on that key of 
yours. You’ve got something there.” 

But Eddie was uneasy, which he sel- 
dom allowed himself to be. A haze- 
like thin smoke crept into the harsh 
air. The silence deepened. Russ mut- 
tered and moped despondently. 


HE TENSE feeling tightened as 

that day began. Then at noon- 
time black clouds rolled up from the 
south and abruptly shut out the sun. 
Lightning cut through the rolling mass 
and a rending thunderciap shook the 
inert earth. The tension snapped with 
that crashing sound. 
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Will 1956 Be the Year 
That Changes the World? 


A strange man in Los Angeles, known 
as “The Voice of Two Worlds,” is offering, 
free of charge to the public, an astounding 
64-page booklet analyzing famous world 
prophecies covering these times. It shows 
that four of the greatest prophecies could 
not come true until the present time. But 
now they can. and the years that change 
the world are at hand Great dangers but 
still greater opportunities, confront for- 
ward looking people in 1956 


‘The Voice of Two Worlds,’ a well 
known explorer and geographer, tells of a 
remarkable system that often leads to al- 
most unbelievable improvement in power 
of mind, achievement of brilliant business 
and professional success and new happi- 
ness Others tell of increased bodily 
strength. magnetic personality. courage 
and poise 


These strange methods were found in 
tar-off and mysterious Tibet, often called 
the land of miracles by the few travelers 
permitted to visit it. He discloses how he 
learned rare wisdom and long hidden 
practices, closely guarded for three thou- 
sand vears by the sages, which enabled 
many to perform amazing feats. He main- 
tains that these immense powers are latent 
in all of us, and that methods for using 


them are now simplified $0 that they can 
be used by almost any person with ordi- 
nary intelligence 


The 64-page booklet he is now offering 
free to the public gives guidance for those 
who wish to prepare themselves for the 
momentous days ahead. It gives details of 
what to expect, and when. Its title is “Be- 
ware of These Days!” 


The book formerly sold for a dollar, but 
as long as the present supply lasts, it is 
offered free to readers of this notice. This 
liberal offer is made because he expects 
that many readers will later become inter- 
ested in the entire system of mind power 
he learned in the Far East and which is 
now ready to be disclosed to the Western 
world 


For your free copy of the astonishing 
prophecies covering these momentous 
times, as revealed in this 64-page book, 
address the Intitute of Mentalphysics, 213 
South Hobart Blvd., Dept. T-48, Los An- 
geles 4, Calif. Send no money. Just your 
name and address on a postcard or in an 
envelope will do. No obligation. Readers 
are urged to write promptly, as only a 
limited number of the free books have 
been printed (Advertisement) 





Russ Kruger asleep in the back 
room, awoke bellowing like a hurt 
animal. He charged through the sta- 
tion, his bare feet slapping the floor 
and his old nightshirt tugging at his 
knees. He breathed like a saturated 
sponge. 

Half-gallon drops of rain drummed 
on the roof while a spike of lightning 
the earth. A ribbon of fire 
flicked down the telegraph wire and 


stabbed 


unrolled a ball of flame on the office 
floor. Fuses went out in tight puffs of 
smoke. 

Russ leaped, screamed, and bolted 
out of doors. The clouds boiled over 
all the sky, and now the rain came in 
crumpled in 
gleaming cascades on the hillside. The 
storm seemed trying to pay quickly for 
its long absence. 


driving sheets. They 


Russ stopped by the semaphore and 
stood with his fat sullen face lifted 
and let the driven rain flow over him. 
In his nightshirt he looked like a 
heathen priest making incantations. 

Water collected in pools. Eddie re- 
placed the burnt fuses, and Russ came 


back and stood in the doorway, drip- 
ping and muttering. Lightning struck 
and thunder blasted. The sound of 
water deepened to a roar. The tele- 
graph instruments awoke to recount 
devastation. 

Gullies that had felt little water for 
years brimmed and gouged out new 
channels. Sections of main line began 
to weaken, to wash out. Slow orders 
were given to all trains. 

A freight train crawled by at twelve 
miles an hour. A_ passenger train, 
three hours late, followed. Darkness 
fell early, and the lightning retired to 
the horizon where it winked and 
flared. 

There was a bad break in a low pass 
near Sunbridge, a blind siding west of 
Cinder Patch. The water had dug a 
channel along the ties and under- 
mined the track. A work train pushed 
doggedly to it and threw out a tempo- 
rary track known as a “shoo-fly,” then 
another. The telegraph operator, sent 
out with the train, cut in his portable 
set and kept the harassed dispatcher 
informed of conditions there. 
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Russ took over as dark came. Eddie 
cooked supper on the old wood range 
in the kitchen. He made a two-gallon 
kettle of coffee and kept it hot on the 
back of the stove. The rain thinned 
and whispered. 

At seven o’clotk that night, a sec- 
tion gang pumped wearily in from the 
east and stopped and tramped into the 
office. The Mexican 
themselves at the stove while the fore- 


crew warmed 
man hung over Russ at the telegraph 
table, dictating-a report to his road- 
master. Eddie served hot Java in tin 
cups. 

The 
continue west to Sunbridge, observing 


roadmaster ordered them to 
the condition of the track and, if pos- 
sible, making repairs where needed. 
Each of the gandy dancers drank a 
second cup of coffee and they all went 
back into the rain. The hand-car with 
two dim lanterns, tiny specks in the 
vast dark, moved slowly westward. 


Then the rails were silent again. 


EVENTY-NINE came snailing in 

an hour later and grunted to a 
stop. Hi Wheeler stormed into the sta- 
tion gasping profanity, with water 
trickling from his slicker. He blew a 
stream from the end of his nose. Then 
he took off his rubber hat and flipped 
it so that water sprayed over Russ 
Kruger and the train orders on the 
telegraph table. 

That was Hi Wheeler al) over, a big 
gawking clown with a hill-billy’s crude 
sense of humor. 

Like other telegraph operators, Russ 
would have preferred you to assault 
his person rather than disturb his train 
orders. He was entrusted with their 
proper delivery and that involved the 
safety of lives and equipment. 

Russ stood up, muttering. He took 
a step toward Hi, who yelled and fell 
into grotesque fighting postures. 

Eddie stepped between. He helped 
Hi out of his slicker, then threw it 
held 
struggling and smothering in iis folds. 

The brakeman twisted himself free 
but prudently refused to attack in re- 
turn. He was even more rowdy than 
usual, He had been bumped off the 
rear end of the train by an older man 
and had, in turn, bumped the head 
brakeman. So he was riding the en- 


deftly over his head, and him 
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gine cab that wild night, which an- 


noyed him, and the storm added 
further irritation. 

Russ sat down, scowling and mut- 
tering. Conductor Doran splashed in 


and talked through him with the dis- 





NIGHT TRAIN 


HERE’S a certain something about 
a train 
That does things to me { can’t explain. 
A whistle, a roar—and a streak of light 
Goes plunging headlong into the night, 
Hurling itself over gleaming trails 
Marked out by the headlight upon the 
rails. 
Just a whish and it’s passed me, front 
to rear, 
And I’m 
appear. 


watching the markers dis-! 


There’s an aching something, away in- 
side, 

That's longing to ride, and ride, and 
ride— 

With the rattle of gravel against a tie 

And a clickety-clack as the poles whiz 
by; 

And the musical toll of a crossing-bell 

Flung back on the wind, as we race 
pell-mell 

Toward some vague, far place in the 
inky black. 

Ah, it’s lonely here by the railroad track! 


—Willis Cairnes 





patcher, who ordered Seventy-nine to 
wait at Cinder Patch until the section 
gang that was ahead of him reported 
from Sunbridge. 

The engine crew ducked into the 
office to get the news. These men re- 
laxed from the strain of the run 
through the storm. They blundered 


scuffled the little office, 


cheerfully libeling one another and the 


and about 
two operators with broad insults. ‘This 
angered Russ, who was copying a 
“hold” order. He opened the key and 
bellowed at them savagely. 

Eddie brought Java and _ listened 
politely to the commotion. Russ re- 
peated the order. He glowered and 
squirmed as he fingered the key. 

It was past eleven o’clock and Ed- 


die headed for bed. He said that if 
sleep he’d 
break the guy in two. Slamming the 
door, he took a lamp from the kitchen. 
His bedroom was next. He undressed 
and was about to blow out the light, 
but on a hunch he turned it low. 
That wary sense of his had been 


anyone interrupted his 


stirring during the evening, and now 
in the quiet of his room it began to 
move more explicitly. He listened to 
the voices, the shuffle of feet, and the 
sounder’s faint rattle. They seemed 
normal. He got into bed. The rain 
hissed at the windows. Then all sounds 
drifted into the far distance and died. 

After the first dive into heavy sleep 
had relaxed him, the vigilant sense 
began to stir again. A train was mov- 
ing in the storm that should have been 
held some place. Then it was gone 
from hearing. The‘ warning sense 
made him restless. 

Eddie turned over, opened his eyes, 
and reached for his watch. It was 
1:35. He tucked his arm 
cover again. Rain and wind scratched 


under the 


at the windows. There were no voices 
in the office now, no noise of moving 
feet. The sounder was quiet. 

But a peculiar note flowed through 
the tempest. He listened. It sounded 
like a series of low, crafty chuckles. 


DDIE slipped quietly from bed. 
That laugh was not normal. He 
knew now, as he put his feet into cold 
slippers, that he’d been waiting here at 
Cinder Patch for this to happen. 
Turning up the light, he went 
through the dark kitchen and opened 
the office door. Russ sat at the tele- 
graph table. His big 
twisted in a grin and his eyes glittered 
insanely. He caught sight of Eddie 
and the chuckles turned into a roar. 
“Ho, ho, ho! They won't belittle me 
again. They won't play any more 
tricks on Old Russ. Ho, ho, ho!” 
Eddie felt a sudden chill. 
“What did you do to them, Russ?” 
He forced a grin. “I'll bet it’s good.” 
The night operator’s eyes danced 


mouth was 


like fanned yellow coals. He was eager 
to explain. 

“You Red 
Dome.” He snatched a pencil and dia- 


know just beyond 


grammed. “The track goes around the 
bluff in a short curve, sharp like this, 
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and then. follows along right under 
the mountain. There’s a deep gully 
here, you remember, with a short 
trestle across it. See? You come onto 
it suddenly around a shoulder on a 
curve.” 

Eddie nodded as the other eman’s 
pencil scratched and darted. 

“The section gang that went west,” 
Russ continued, “reported at Sun- 
bridge that they’d just got across that 
little trestle when a cloudburst took 
it out. The foreman said they heard 
it coming and had to pump like hell 
to reach the other side. I bet that 
gang was scared.” 

“So what did you do, Russ?” 

“T heard Sunbridge report that bit 
of news, and then the dispatcher told 
meé to tell Seventy-nine that he’d be 
tied up here till morning anyway.” 

Rumbling laughter swelled from 
Russ’s huge body and filled the quiet 
room. 

“You see what I did, Eddie? Those 
crews scuffling about my office and 
making jokes on me till I can’t hear 
the dispatcher. All so smart with a sly 
finger pointing. J didn’t tell them 
what the section foreman reported!” 

The night op winked at Eddie. 

“I just made up an order myself 
and gave it to them,” he said. “It an- 
nulled the hold order and let them go 
to Sunbridge. I told them that the 
foreman had said the track was in 
fine shape. So I got rid of them and 
played my little joke, too. I bet the 
water is twenty feet deep in that 
gully, and they won’t know till they 
are in it. Ho, ho, ho!” 

The picture was clear now. Eddie 
tried to make his tone casual. 

“That’s a good one, Russ.”’ 

He didn’t know how long Seventy- 
nine had been gone, whether there 
were seconds or minutes yet to spare, 
or if it was past doing anything about. 
But on such occasions you do all you 
can in split seconds, and hope for 
results. 

“That’s a good one,” he repeated. 
“But the Southwestern Pacific is short 
of motive power. That ten-wheeler on 
Seventy-nine could never be fixed up 
after she dived into the gully with a 
bunch of cars. You’d better let me tell 
Sunbridge to send out and stop them 
before they get into the washout.” 
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Russ smirked. “Not on your life, 
Eddie. This is my little trick. I 
worked it all out. They joked me and 
made light of my inventions and it’s 
my turn now.” 

He stood up beside the table. 

“Maybe Hi Wheeler is a friend of 
yours,” he said suspiciously. “Maybe 
you like him better than me. But Hi 
Wheeler played tricks and he pointed 
his finger like this. You stay away from 
the key, Eddie! I am in charge now 
and you can’t touch that key.” Russ 
made a menacing gesture. 

The boomer couldn’t wait any 
longer. He moved in with the dex- 
terity of a skilled wrestler. But cun- 
ning flashed in Russ’s brain. He 
gaged Eddie’s intent and snatched 
the lighted lantern from the floor 
with a vengeance. 

“You keep away, Eddie!” 

His big arm swung the lantern back. 
At that the younger man locked a grip 
on the threatening arm, twisted it over 
his shoulder, and heaved. 


IVEN an opponent near his own 

weight, this would have thrown 
the night operator over his back. But 
Russ was fifty pounds the heavier— 
an inert mass with no spring or give. 
Eddie’s feet slid half out of his slip- 
pers with that first thrust. The big 
man slid over his shoulder and 
dropped to the floor like a bag of 
grain. The lantern was tossed clear, 
crashing under the table. 

Eddie held desperately to his grip. 
He kicked off his slippers and added 
a murderous crotch hold. But that big 
man was apparently insensible to the 
hurt of grip and wrench. Eddie could 
only roll that dead weight against the 
wall and hold it there. 

Then, with no warning, Russ 
aroused from his dazed inertia. Dou- 
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RADIO-ELECTRONICS! 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS 

Famous Shop-Tested Training 
prepared me at Home 

in my SPARE TIME! 


TY’s GOLDEN AGE IS NOW! Industry booming. New sta- 
tions opening everywhere. 59 million TV sets soon. Two-set 
families common. Shop method home training prepares you 
for top pay in TV-Radio, or your own repair business. Age 
and education no barrier to success. Earn as you learn. Free 
graduate placement guidance. Send for Free CAREER 
BOOK today! 


YOU ALSO LEARN RADIO & ELECTRONICS in National 
Schools’ one, easy-to-understand course, All lessons illus- 
trated. You master every phase. Mail coupon for FREE 
Lesson! 
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parts and tubes to build modern 

Receivers, Oscillators, Signal Gen- 
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are part of your National Schools, 

Los Angeles, training! Yours to 
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CUT-T0-FIT HOMES CUT ByILDING COSTS 


house complete with all lumber, 


Build your own home and save 
rofit— plus savings 
labor with Sterling 
Anyone can 
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assemble with simple, easy to 
follow plans furnished. 


roofing, nails, glass, hardware 
oulat, doses we windows, marked 
ready to erect. Freight paid. 
Complete building plans ready for 
filing at low cost. Sold separately 
if desired. Write today! 
ORDER NOW 1 
2 SAVE uP TO /3 
PRICED FROM 
$2150 


Five Easy 
Payment Plans 


25¢ for NEW 
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READING GLASSES 





NOW—reading glasses tor elderly folks who don't wea: 
glasses regularly and who have difficulty reading news 
papers, the Bible and doing fancy work. It’s no longer 
necessary to struggle and squint with an old-fashioned 
magnifying glass because the amazing new Precision Eye 
Glasses bring you a magnifying glass for each eye and 
help stop squinting, eye-strain and discomfort. Permit 
restful reading—hour after hour, like you never did be 
fore. Try them in your own home on a five day trial plan 
that leaves no room for doubt. 


PRECISION EYE GLASSES 
A Blessing for Elderly Folks 


venses are scientifically growed and polished. then 
ula 


fitted into frame of simulated zylonite. Truly, they 
add to your looks. And, for ali reading purposes 
they're tops’. Complete satisfaction guaranteed 
Rest order a pair today 
SEND NO MONEY 

just mali name, address and age. On arrivai pa) 
ostman only $4.00 plus C.0.D tage. Wear them 
5 days, then, if you aren't more than satisfied return 
for money back, If you remit with your order, we 
ship prepaid, same guarantee. Order a pair today. from 


PRECISION OPTICAL LABS., Inc. 
Dept. 437-C Rochelle, Hl. 
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216-P W. Jackson Chicago, tli. 
FREE NECKTIES AND STRINGS 
RAZOR BLADES ATTACHED 


5 Beautiful Ties—$1 Prepaid. Newest fash 
ions, finest fabrics, values up to $3.50 fron 
bankrupt stores & mfg. close-outs. If not sat 
isfied return 4 ties get $1 back. Keep you: 
FREE tie. FREE 16 blades with 10 ties, 1 
or more people ordering. Sell to dealers. 30 
ties & 100 blades—$5. Refund guarantee by 
Surety Bond 

GRAND TRADING CO., MINOT 7, N. DAKOTA 





RUPTURED 


BE FREE FROM TRUSS SLAVERY 
NOW there is a new modern Non-Surgical treatment 
that nently corrects rupture. T Non-Sur- 
treatmer.ts are so certain, that a Lifetime Certi- 

icate of Assurance is given. Write today for our New 
FREE Book that gives facts that may save you pain- 
ful and expensive surgery, and tells how non-surgi- 
cally you may again work, live, play and love and en- 
joy life in the manner you desire. There is no obligation. 

xcelsior Hernia Clinic Dept. 2305 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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LOOK IMPORTANT. 
REPLICA of the REAL Mccoy! 


‘ 
.\ These gleaming non-tarnish badges are 8 
Crafted of massive metal. Will, 


/ -. \ von 
' a ed command respect wherever 
Special Office: Deputy Sheriff 
+ Your Choice Private Detective Constable 
‘ $900 Choice —Sharitt Deputy Constable & 
° each FORD'S Dept. 4-!3 P.O. Box 27, e 
Lewcw ons Cooper Sta., New York, N.Y. . J 













\We Pay 516 


for only 59 


6 ‘Lincoln Pennies 
© @ \ Send $1 for o Lin- 
@ ™ Dcoin cent album (to 
hold your pennies). 
Fill the spaces with 
dotes shown in olbum, return 
COMPLETE album ond receive 
$16 by return air mail PLUS $1 back for album 
(total $17). Seve other sets worth hundreds of 
dollars! All information sent with Ist album. 
Send $1 to: BYBYMAIL, P. O. Box 488 


Dept. 32 HEMPSTEAD, L. I., N. Y. 

























bling his knees, he kicked out with 
both huge feet. Eddie slithered across 
the floor and slammed against the op- 
posite side. Red dots sprayed him. 

But he got his breath back in ach- 
ing shudders as the drilled instinct of 
the ring lifted him to his feet in a 
rebound from the wall. 

Russ came lumbering with out- 
stretched arms, like a sly bear. Eddie 
avoided him till his breath stopped 
hurting. Then he tried to get behind 
the older man for a hold, but the 
room was too smal] to maneuver in. 
He had to grip and twist one of those 
arms into a hammerlock. He edged in 
close with his head against Russ and 
put his strength and craft into the 
effort. 

The demented brain seemed to reg- 
ister no pain as they struggled and 
stumbled awkwardly about the room. 
Russ trampled on Eddie’s bare toes. 
A chair crashed under them. - They 
knocked over the stove and it broke, 
spraying live coals over the floor. Ed- 
die trod on them with naked feet 
Pain blurred his eyes and relaxed his 


hold. 
Gas and smoke began to choke the 
room. Russ wrenched free; his two 


great hands came together about Ed- 
die’s neck, and clamped. 

The boomer hadn’t wished to hurt 
this man gone mad, and that fact 
hampered him in the struggle. But 
with the grip tightening on his throat, 
Eddie lost that clemency. 

He thrust hands 
through the big arms and broke the 
strangle hold with the wedge of his 
own forearms. Then he locked his fin- 
gers on the back of Russ’ neck, jerked 
the head downward quickly, and 
brought his knee up to meet the de- 


his upward 


scending chin. 

There was a sharp crack at the 
contact. Russ sagged then. His knees 
buckled, he drooped and came down 
to the floor and flattened out. 

Eddie dragged him clear of the 
smoking coals and stepped over him 
to the telegraph table. His hand 
slipped to the key and, unsteadily at 
first, he called Sunbridge. 

“SB, SB, SB,” the sounder snapped. 

Red Dome was much closer to Sun- 
bridge, and if Seventy-nine wasn’t 
making too much time in the storm 


they might get a locomotive to the 
break before the freight reached it. 

If they did, they could set off fusees 
and maybe light fires and show the 
engine headlight as close on the other 
side of the flooded gulch as they could 
get. If they made enough light, it 
should stop the freight before she got 
into the cloudburst. 

“SB, SB, SB, DA,” he tapped. 

He watched the coals on the floor 
grow brighter. Tiny flames sprang up 
and danced. Rain drummed at the 
windows like the steady throb of an 
engine’s exhaust—like the sound of 
Seventy-nine rounding the short curve 
and heading into the boiling arroyo. 

The flames multiplied about the 
baseboard and the smoke billowed. 
Had that damn to 
sleep? Eddie flung the imperative call 
across the stormy desert: 

“SB, SB, SB.” 

“SB, SB—” The circuit broke; the 
key was dead under his fingers. 

“I, I, SB,” the sounder said stolidly. 

“Get this quick!” 

He had composed the message in 
his mind, clear and terse, and he sent 
it swiftly in racing Morse. The oper- 
ator at Sunbridge paused with open 
key when he had finished. Then he 
flashed back a quick, “OK!” 

Singing flames reached for the ceil- 


operator gone 


ing. Russ rolled on the floor and 
choked. Eddie pattered into the 
kitchen, snatched the bucket of 


drinking water, and flung it in a 
sweep. As the fire hissed at the drench, 
he sprinted out in the rain to the wa- 
ter barrels beside the track. 
Half-naked, drenched and battered 
and scorched, he fought the hungry 
red demon till it smoldered and died. 


HE SUN was sparkling cheer- 

fully on the ravaged desert when 
a freight train finally pushed up from 
the west and pulled into Cinder Patch. 
It was Eighty of the day before, car- 
rying white flags now, and the crews 
of Seventy-nine and Eighty had 
turned around at Sunbridge. 

Hi Wheeler swung down from the 
locomotive. Eddie eyed him suspi- 
ciously from the doorway. The brake- 
man nodded backward to indicate Mr. 
Barabe, who had followed him from 
the engine to the ground. 
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Hi came close. “The Old Man’s 
spitting spikes. Anything you want me 
to say, I'll say it.” 

“After I’ve said my piece,” Eddie 
replied grimly, “there won’t be much 


to add.” 
“We didn’t miss getting into that 
cloudburst too far,’ Hi breathed. 


“Thanks for saving my neck.” 

Russ Kruger lifted a weak and 
frightened voice from his bed in the 
back room. “You ain’t gonna let them 
hurt me, are you, Eddie?” 

“They don’t come that size when 
I’m around, Russ,” Eddie answered. 
“You just take it easy.” 

Buck Barabe’s dark 
fringed with wrinkles. 

“If I have the straight of what 
happened here last night,” he said, 
“we'll have to put Kruger in jail.” 

“For what?” Eddie asked with cold 
venom. “Because you kept him on the 
desert to deteriorate and go insane? 
You must have known a year ago 
that you should transfer him out of 
here. But it’s hard to get men to take 
these jobs, and so you let it ride. You 
sent me here figuring that if anything 
went wrong I’d take care of it. That 
was shifting your responsibility.” 

The brass collar glared his resent- 
ment but did not interrupt. 

“Your job is to take care of your 
men as well as discipline them,” Eddie 
flung at the Superintendent. “What- 
ever happened here last night is your 
fault, mister.” 

The Super took two steps. 

The boomer shrugged and spoke 
with icy clearness: “If you don’t send 
Russ to the hospital and keep him 
there till his mind clears up, I will.” 

He stared belligerently at the offi- 
cial, but Mr. Barabe gave no sign. 

“Tl now point out four examples 
of what it is to keep on working for 
the Southwestern Pacific Railway, as 
you asked me to do,” Eddie went on. 
“There are Griggs, Macgonegal, and 
Kruger. And there is you. You’ve all 
stayed in one place doing the same 
things too long. You've all lost too 
many marbles.” 

The boomer limped through the 
doorway. “You'll have to send two 
operators to Cinder Patch pretty 
damn quick if you want to keep the 
station open.” 


eyes were 
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Mr. Barabe to the door and 
peered in. He studied the wrecked 
office. After a time his wrinkles re- 
laxed in a wan smile. 

“IT guess you’re right, Eddie Sand,” 
he said. “It does get you, the sun 
and silence.” a 


strode 





RAILBOOKS 
FROM HORSE TRAILS TO STEEL RAILS, by 
WwW. €. Wardwell, 96 pages, Falmouth 


Publishing House, Rockport, Me., illus- 
trated with photos and line cuts, $4. 


Published under auspices of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Historical Society, this 
book deals largely with the spiderweb 
of tracks that covered New England 
during her industrial boom. It gives 
much space to the romantic aspects 
of travel when décor ran to red plush, 
a snow-white train, a scenic route skirt- 
ing Long Island Sound, and the fabu- 
lous Fall River Line boats. All of 
which would have made exciting read- 
ing if the author’s approach were lively. 
Unfortunately, it isn’t. 


lf You Work for a Railroad, a pam- 
phiet issued by the Railroad Retirement 
Board, explains in simple terms how to 
obtain cash benefits for illness, injury, 
or unemployment. A free copy may be 
obtained from your road’s personnel 
department or by writing the Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


Free copy of an illustrated booklet 
describing the Lewis and Clark Travel- 
lers Rest Car, with a brief history of 
the L. and C. expedition of 1804-’06, 
will be given to anyone contacting 
G. W. Robide, passenger traffic mana- 
ger, Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul 
1, Minn. 2 
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TURN YOUR HOBBY 
INTO A CAREER! 


SLEEP 


“EAT, CARS —_ 


AND LIVE” 





Get America’s Big-time, Big-future 


& DIESEL COURSE “rors singer” 
spare time! 
Los Angeles’ National Schools, America’s automotive 
Technical] Trade School since 1905, now = its famous 
resident Shops and Faculty direct to you at home—to pre- 
pare you to earn more money, with job security, in today’s 
fast-moving, opportunity-filled Auto Mechanics Industry ' 
Get your home training from the “Car Capital of The 


World”"—America’s most auto-minded city, center of Hot 
Rod and Sports Car activity’ Mail coupon right now! 


“SHOP-METHOD’ HOME TRAINING! 


YOU MASTER ALL PHASES 
INCLUDING DIESEL! 
All lessons fully illustrated. Latest 
equipment covered. 
S SET OF TOOLS IS YOURS! 













SEND FOR FREE BOOK AND SAMP 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Technical Trade Training Since 1905 
los Angeles 37, California 
1M CANADA: 811 W. Hastings $* 
Vancouver, 8. C. 


saECHANics 
MAIL NOW TO OFFICE NEAREST YOU! 
: (mail in envelope or paste on postal card) 
| NATIONAL SCHOOLS, Dept. D3F-26 
4000 $. FIGUEROA STREET on 323 WEST POLK STREET 
LOS ANGELES 37, CALIF. CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Send FREE Auto-Mechanics Book and Sample Lesson 
No obligation no salesman will call 


LE LESSON 
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SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROVALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


_ MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. AM-4 Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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NEW INVENTION, the Pocket-Size MECHANICAL 
HYPNOTIST enables you to hypnotize simply and 
quickly. The at book ‘Rapid Hypnosis Us- 
ing the Mech. Hyp.”’ plainly tells you how to 
.@ Hypnotize others to do as you command 
‘© Entertain at parties and gatherings, lots of 
fun and educational also @ Stop harmful habits 
of friends and _ i.e., Smoking, Drinking, 
Bed-Wetting, Nail Biting, and many others 
® Help shy persons to attain self-confidence 
@ Instantaneous and Self-Hypnosis. 
ACT NOW — put this amazing invention to work 
for YOU! Sold with a 5 day FREE trial Mone 
Back Guarantee! Both the Mech. wp. and 
page book only $1.98 ppd. No C.0.D 


















POST-WAY Products 


1 © Dept. py-3 
j 30 East 20th st. Address 


New York 3, WY. I cy, 


MECHANICALLY and 
COMMAND OTHERS! 
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Enjoy freedom to run, swim, 
dance, tite 1 hinges! Work, play, sleep, 
even bathe wearing Rupture-Easer. 
Soft, flat groin pad holds rupture in 
lace without gouging — no steel or 

leather bands! NO FITTING, poccel w 
adjust back lacing and leg straps, 
snap in front! Give measurement 


dangerous! Order today! 
Over 600,000 Grateful Users! 
0-Day Trial — Satistaction Or 
Money Back! 


PIPER BRACE CO. 
811 Wyandotte, Dept. AMG-36 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


HYPNOTISM 


Be Popuiar Amaze __ Entertain 


Learn to apply Hypnotism and Autosuggestion in 
short time a at ome, with GUARANTEED 
RESUL TS—DON Write to America’s old- 
est, most famous Hy — +4 school for free informa- 
tion—now—today. Sent in plain wrapper 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED HYPNOLOGY 
Dept. 573, 120 Central Park South, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


LEARNPLASTICS 


Complete LOW COST Shop Method 
HOME TRAINING NOW AVAILABLE 


Get in on Big Money opportunities in 
—— molding, casting, forming, carv- 
you learn with Inter- 
mally prepared course, 
All plastic Imaterials furnished. 























WRITE INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 
BOOKLET DEPT. C-77, PORTLAND 13, OREGON 
re 
. ‘vi &, 
% ' J 
. Of . 
It’s easy! Just show men f 
= haptoanee ae of fine poets. latest | 
les in sure dress and sport 
‘n a. GUARANTEED | carton: fit, cane as low 
sigcocamprcm mrnicincrseiercae (ae 
yous No experience needed. Write for Pree Qutnt NOW! 
SHIRT MFG. CORP., Dept. 202, Terre Haute, ind. 
4 ertaining 
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52 Gorgeous gals in brilliant 
color. All posed differently to re- 
veal breathtaking detail — Win 
or se. The boys will enjoy 
these cards. Send $2.00 to: 


Yo SALES, Dept.A-12 












—because you lack a 


HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 


e You can qualify for an American School 
Diploma in spare time at home! If you have 
left school, write or mail coupon for FREE 
booklet that tells how. No obligation of any 
kind. 

gommomaae OUR 59TH YEAR =-<-<--~-- 
AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. 4339 

Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois 
Please send FREE High School booklet. 
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Canadian Residents: Complete Canadian Course Available. 
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t Write American Schoo! . 1610 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal! 








From Vernon L. Ardiff collection 
White Pass & Yukon No. 1, renumbered 51, the first locomotive to enter Skagway, 
Alaska. A rare photo, taken July 20, 1898. Old girl now on display at White Horse. 
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J. A. Euthergien, General Electric Co 


Diesel No. 90, on the “Gold Rush Route,” waits at Skagway wharf while pas- 
sengers disembark from the Canadian Pacific liner Louise, some to board train. 
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ALL-TIME ROSTER OF LOCOMOTIVES 


WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE 


STEAM 


Engine Tractive Boiler 
Cylinders Weight Effort Pressure 
15x20 120,000 18,000 DRAW FOR MONEY! 
10x12 22,470 ) 
13x14 ? Ppa Our Simple Method Proves You Ce You Can 
16x22 165,000 19,1 
16x22 165,000 19'100 Learn to Draw at Home in Spare Time 
16x21 J 114,000 18,800 Yo can learn Commercial Art, 
16x21 J 114,000 18,800 Designing, Illustrating, Cartoon- 
16x20 - 132,000 ing, etc. . . . right at home, in spare 
16x20 3 132,000 X time. No previous art training neces- 
16x20 132,000 sary. Soon be your own boss—work 
14%%4x18 95,900 » at home, pick your own working hours. 
1444x18 95,900 : Or earn big money as staff artist for 
15%4x20 q 98,600 , advertising agency, newspaper, mag- 
73,000 azine, dept. store, etc. Or make Art a 
100,000 . profitable hobby. Earn while you learn. 
159,000 d 22-piece art outfit given with your first 
159,000 lesson AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 
py , (School established in 1914.) 
eye FREE BOOK, “ART FoR PLEASURE 
160000 : AND Prorit.”’ Describes our methods. 
73.350 Lists opportunities. Tells what our 
72/000 : students say. No obligation. 
73.350 f So mail coupon at once. 
161,000 a 
161,090 
213,000 
213,000 
230,500 
230,500 
230,500 
230,500 
19x20 213,000 
19x20 213,000 
17x24 211,000 
18x22 254,500 27, 540 
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popes pany PHOTOGRAPH CO. 
NOTES ON DISPOSITION Box 367, 22nd St, Sta, St. Petersburg, Florida 
GET OUR sg BK Send 25¢c ior our new 
FREE 3x8 photo of Penna 6-8- 
Two WP&Y engines have borne this number. First, p Balteie br 4-0. The second was geet a he world. Al rj 
built new in 1912 for Klondike Mines Railroad, Fahne ukon Territory, shipped | [Sines in various since 
knocked-down to a ae Alaska, and assembled there in YWEBY shops, then run 
to White Horse, Y, See river barge to Dawson. After 2 years service, 
she was stored until pk. YY in 1942, brought back to Skagway, and used 
as yard engine. She was recently sold to the Railroad Fan Club of Oakwood, Wis., for 
operation on Oak Creek Central Ry. 
Duchess On permanent display at Carcross, Y. 
Used in construction of WP&Y, sold to Washington Logging ome 8 
10,14 Bought by U. S. Army Transportation Corps from Eastern Fo Bas *s Western North 
Carolina, 1942, rebuilt in Northern Pacific's Tacoma, Wash., shops, shipped to 
Skagway, destroyed by fire at White Horse, and shipped back to U. 8. for scrap. 
20-24 Formerly Colorado & Southern 69, 70 and Silverton, Gladstone & Northern 3, 4 and 34 
pe k d Bought by USATC for use during war, shipped back to U. S. presumably 
‘or scrap. 
51 On display at White Horse. 
52 Stored at Taku, c. 
Scrapped, 1918. 
Sold to Tanana Mines Ry. in 1907 and 1906 respectively 
Sold to Klondike Mines in 1907, 1906, and 1902 respectively. 
Scrapped, 1938 ' 
Scrapped after World War II. ou how mwa protect fe abs have an invention, you should fina 
| aie ee ga Your Invention Sor 3 cir Pg RA 
stroye y rockslide, 1918. tion, ** be . 
paves. a has just been sold to Black Hills Central obligation. They are yours for the asking. shi 
nm matm-line service. MO RAN 
Formerly Sumpter Valley 19-20, bought by WP&Y in 1920, still in occasional helper me RROW, BE & DAVIDSON 
and work-train service. 
190-200 Built for USATC in 1943 as meter gage; converted to 3-foot gage and shipped to] 150-L Victor Building Washington 2, D. ©. 
Skagway. 190, 192 still in yard or work-train service, others scrapped or stored. 


250-256 Formerly Denver & Rio Grande Western 470 class, bought by USATC for use on H j ? 
WP&Y during war years, shipped to U. S., presumably to be scrapped. o es? stu rs | 
90-91 In main-line service. cra 
Colon Troubles? 


I 
FLASH! Free Book Shows 
As we go to press, the White Pass & Yukon Route has just sold its No. 69 How Thousands 
to the Black Hills Central Railroad for active service in South Dakota’s Black 
Hills, reports W. B. Heckman, BHC organizing committee, 1717 Tribune Tower, 
Chicago, Il. 




















Found Relief: 


The BHC is a three-foot-gage passenger line at the foot of Mt. These three potential health-wreckers 
gage p g ne at the of Mt. Rushmore near are closely related. Learn how each 


Rapid City, S. D., and is scheduled to begin steam operation Memorial Day. 

No. 69, to be named Klondike Casey, will be equipped with diamond ds pre adage Attar eg ae 
box headlight, and big pilot. For stand-by purposes, the BHC has old Colorado pape effective treatment. Write, tell- 
& Southern No. 9, now named Chief Crazy Horse. ing which ailment troubles you. Address 
Suite 305, Thornton Minor Hospital, 911 
APRIL, 1956 69} E. Linwood, Kansas City 9, Mo. 














“TM MAKING 
MORE THAN 


1000 a Month 


Haven't Touched Bottom Yet!” 


—reports Charles Kama, Texas, one of 
many who are “cleaning up” with or- 
ders for PRESTO, Science’s New Midget 
Miracle Fire Extinguisher. Se can YOU! 
Amazing new kind of 4 By re tr isher. Tiny 

Presto’’ (about size light!) does 
~ Ft that cost 4 times 
mes as heavy. Ends fires 











Cc, KAMA 





Guarant year: 

2 million "Sold? Sells for only $3.98. Show it 
to civil defense workers, owners of homes, 
cars, boats, farms,  ncomee—yge, to es pn 
. Make good income. Ke 

rted $20 a day. Wm. Wedaltis, $15. 20 ‘an 
Scie our. Write for FREE Sales Kit. No obliga- 
New “midget tion. (If you want a regeiee | Presto to use as 
i ~ 0 pa send $2.50. Money back if 
PRESTO"’ you wish. 
MERLITE INDUSTRIES, Dept. = 
114 £. 32nd » New York 16, N 
Mopa Co., Ltd., 371 Dowd St., 





€, ee Div., 
IN CANADA: 
Montreal ss . Q. 





FLORIDA—Several 5 acre tracts, grand climate and 
location near Gulf Mexico for Fishing, boating, and 
bathing. Priced at $595.00, $10.00 down, $10.00 
month. Information, write G. B. Potterfield, Owner, 





Union Building, Dept. P, Charleston, Wesr Virginia. 
senvics 


BIZARR Dept. 133 


40 E. 23rd St., N. ¥. 10, N. Y. 
Specialists in rare and out-of-print 
esoteric curiosa. Collectors: write, in- 
dicate title, author or subjects desired. 
Be sure to send self-addressed 


stamped envelope for reply. 









MORE JOBS—BIG PAY IN 


AIR CONDITIONING 


& REFRIGERATION 


NEW WAY TO LEARN AT HOME 


MAKE MORE MONEY in this uncrowded field. New 
CTI Shop-Method teaches repair and installation 
at home. You get 23 big practical training kits— 
you build and keep an air conditioner, freezer, 
refrigerator or milk cooler. Earn up to $5 an 
hour while training. Write for new FREE BOOK. 


COMMERCIAL TRADES INSTITUTE Dept. &-139 
1400 Greenleaf Avenue * Chicago 26, Ill. 








HOW T0 SPEAK AND WRITE 
LIKE A COLLEGE GRADUATE 


have helped thousands of men and women who have — 
had college training in English to become effective 
writers, and conversationalists, With my new C. I. METHOD. 





you can stop making mistakes, build up your vocabulary, 
speed up your reading, develop writing skill, learn the ‘‘secrets”’ 
of conversation. You don't have to go back to school. Takes 
only 15 minutes a day at home. Costs little. 32-page booklet 
mailed FREE upon request. Send me a card or letter TODAY! 


Don Bolander, Career Institute 
Dept. 103, 26 East Jackson, Chicage 4, IIlinols 




















Chicago Transit Company’s new, high-speed, lightweight, MU cars reached 72 mph 


in less than two miles on a test 


run. 


The cars accelerated to 50 mph in 30 


seconds. CTA is considering the purchase of some such equipment. 


TRANSIT FUPICS 


by 


HILADELPHIANS are rejoicing in 

the new westward extension of 
their old Market Street subway, which 
comes at a time when the National City 
Lines, bus-minded operators of the Phil- 
adelphia Transit Co., are planning to 
scrap much of the city’s surface rail 


system. 

This extension had long _ been 
dreamed of. It does away with the anti- 
quated rail bridge that crossed the 


Schuylkill River near the Pennsy’s 30th 
Street station and the city’s main Post 
Office. That bridge had been used for 
about half a century by east-west trolley 
and subway-el traffic. The change in- 
cludes scrapping the el structure on 
Market Street east of 40th. 

Since last October 3! the subway-el 
trains have been running beneath Mar- 
ket.as far west as 46th, where the el 
takes over. And on November 7 full 
oper.tion of the Woodland Avenue trol- 
ley subway tine began. 


ELECTRIC traction 
will feature a meet- 
ing March 2 at 7:15 
p.m, in the Consoli- %& 
dated Edison Bldg., @ 
Irving Pl. and east 
14th Street, New 
York, under auspices 
of the Metropolitan 
District, Northeast- 
ern Region, National 
Model Railroaders Ass’n. Free admis- 
sion to all railfans and railroaders. Pro- 





Steve Maguire 
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gram includes a talk on “The Subway 
Is a Railroad,” by a New York City 
subway man; a showing of slides of the 
New Haven Railroad’s electric locomo- 
tives, past and present, and model work- 
ing exhibits of overhead catenary 
systems and electric third-rail lines. 
Hosts of the meeting will be Con Edison 
Model RR. Club. 


THREE interesting juice bulletins of 
the National Railway Historical Society 
have just come out. The 46-page illus- 
trated Trolley Museums, issued by the 
Connecticut Valley Chapter, lists all 
trolley museums in the U.S.A., Canada, 
and Great Britain. It gives details of all 
such equipment preserved by fans, be- 
ginning with Biddeford & Saco car 31, 
acquired in 1939, which started the 
Seashore Electric Ry., earliest trolley 


museum, Roger Borrup, Warehouse 
Point, Conn., sells the brochure at 
$1.10. 


Lehigh Valley Chapter issued The 
Liberty Bell Route’s 700 Series Inter- 
urbans: History and Roster, 16 pages, 
plenty of photos, covering 12 cars that 
served the line from 1916 until aban- 
donment. Copies 50c each (no stamps, 
please!) from Randolph L. Kulp, 602 
St. John Street, Allentown, Pa. 

Rail Transit in Philadelphia, issued by 
the Philadelphia Chapter, tells in 32 
pages the story of Philadelphia Trans- 
portation Co. from 1940 to ’54, just be- 
fore National City Lines took over, 
with photos of all types of PTC equip- 
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ment. John H. Francis, 301 Kingsley 
St., Philadelphia 26, Pa., sells this at- 
tractive booklet at $1.50. 


PCC CARS of the British Columbia 
Electric’s abandoned Vancouver lines 
will not be scrapped, although they lay 
on the market for many months with- 
out finding a purchaser. This mothball 
fleet of 36 cars has finally been sold to 
a private corporation that is expected to 
resell them to the Vienna, Austria, 
transit system, report Peter Cox of Port 
Arthur, Ont., and Ernie Plant of Horse- 
shoe Bay, B.C. 

This same company acquired many 
modern cars from New York’s Third 
Avenue Transit about five years ago, 
only to find to its dismay that the cars’ 
width restricted them to a few lines. 


“NO SANE PERSON objects to the 
abandonment of worn-out, bankrupt 
trolley lines, much as we regret it,” 
writes Felix E. Reifschneider, Box 774, 
Orlando, Fla. “What makes railfans 
mad is the discontinuance of profitable, 
money-making, trolley lines. 

“For example, every cent of transit 
profit made in Detroit since World 
War II came from trolleys and track- 
less trolleys. Yet the DSR is bound and 
determined to abandon its trolleys. 
Why? 

“When money-making trolleys are 
done away with, the usual story is that 
buses will make more money, but ex- 
perience proves that buses actually make 
less money, sometimes even lose money. 
One big factor in the change-over 
seems to be the greater opportunity for 
graft in the form of kick-backs on pur- 
chases of gasoline, oil, tires, and new 
buses every few years.” 


END OF AN ERA, an illustrated sou- 
venir booklet, was issued to commemo- 
rate the last trip over the Hagerstown 
& Frederick, between Frederick and 
Thurmont, Md., on February 20, 1954. 
Photos and write-up are professionally 
handled. F. D. Haugh, superintendent 
of railways for Potomac Edison Co., 
Frederick, Md., which operated the 
H&F, writes: 

“We have taken the trucks from our 
last trolley car, No. 172, and leased the 
body to the Maryland State Roads 
Commission for a field office.” 


LAST city streetcar line in western 
Canada gave way to buses on Septem- 
ber 18, 1955, when the Portage-North 
Main route of the Winnipeg Transit 
Commission abandoned its rails. The 
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only other juice line still running in 
western Canada is the British Columbia 
Electric, which operates two short in- 
terurban-type routes in Vancouver. 

More recently, the final trolley lines 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., and Atlantic City, 
N. J., also yielded to buses. At the end 
Brooklyn had three streetcar routes: 
39th Street-Church, Coney Island Ave- 
nue, and McDonald-Vanderbilt. New 
York City Transit System operators re- 
placed the first two with buses, but the 
third was given up without replacement 
because McDonald Ave. is served by 
Independent Division subway trains. 

In New Jersey, the Atlantic City 
Transportation Co. quit its city line on 
Atlantic Avenue just short of its New 
Year’s Day deadline. Operation of the 
trolleys after January | would have cost 
the company thousands of dollars in 
annual taxes. 

Thus passed New Jersey’s last real 
streetcar line. True, PCC cars are run- 
ning in the Newark city subway, but 
theirs is hardly a streetcar service. The 
only time Newark trolleys reach the 
surface is at their Orange Street grade 
crossing—which, incidentally, is a good 
location for taking photos. 


CHICAGO, AURORA & ELGIN has 
asked the ICC for permission to drop all 
of its passenger service until the road 
establishes a through route to the Chi- 
cago Loop. 

Writes Rodger Darling, 1902 S. 17th 
Ave., Maywood, Ill.: “The CA&E claims 
it has lost $1,800,000 since it left its 
Loop terminal and stopped at the new 
transfer station 9 miles west. If it drops 
passenger service, most of its 400 em- 
ployes will be laid off and 15,000 daily 
riders will be affected.” 

We do not know whether or not the 
CA&E took this action for the purpose 
of forcing the CTA to allow its trains to 
run on the new Congress Street thru- 
way tracks, when completed. 


LOSS of its District of Columbia fran- 
chise, effective next August 1, may 
sound the death knell of rail service now 
provided by the Capital Transit Com- 
pany’s PCC fleet. Both the District’s 
Commissioners and the PCC want an 
all-bus system on the ground that the 
clearance of streetcar tracks will facili- 
tate highway and traffic improvements. 
The bait of lower fares also is dangled 
before a gullible public. 


RETURNS are pouring in from the 
Maguire Poll. We asked readers whether 
or not they want us to run foreign 
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ACCOUNTANT- 


Auditor—C. P. A. 


The demand for skilled accountants—men who really 
know their b ng. National and state 
legislation is poems Bn of business much more in the 
way of Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, 
and Income Tax P; ure. Men who prove their 
qualifications in this oe field are promoted to 
responsible executive 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Knowledge of bookkeeping u . We train you 
from ground up, or according to your individual 
needs. Low cost; easy terms. 

Send name and address on the lines below for free 
book describing the LaSalle Accounting training and 
the opportunities in this highly profitable field. 


LASALLE rp ime: lhe te 





417 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 1.272. Chicago 5, il. 
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FREE BOOK 


ON RUPTURE CARE 





the comfortable, safe 
Truss. Write today to: 





BABY SHOES Preserved on 


PICTURE F FRAME 








Wont to ia a r 
‘CIVIL SERVICE 
TEST ? 


aimee ee 
4,525.00 A YEAR 


Prepare Now for Next Examinations 


MEN—WOMEN 
Postofiice Clerks- 
Carriers 
Railway Postal 
Clerks 
ountant Sirs: Rush to me, FREE 
ae . / of charge, partial list 
z= of U. 8S. Civil Service big 
£ pay jobs. Send FREE 36. 
é page illustrated book de 
o scribing salaries, vacations 
‘ hours, work, etc. Tell me how 
to prepare for one of these 


/ tests. 
/ 


Early Jobs 
Veterans 
Get Pref- 
erence / Name 
Mail COUPON Street . 


TODAY / 
SURE City. 


SOCCER EH OHHH Eee 








People 60 to 80 


APPLY FOR OLD LINE LEGAL 
RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


If you are under 80, you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy to help take care of final 
expenses without burdening your 
family 

You can handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD AMERI- 
CAN of KANSAS CITY. No obliga- 
tion of any kind. No one will call 
on you! 

Write today for free information. 
Simply mail postcard or letter (giv- 
ing age) to Old American Ins. Co., 
1 W. 9th, Dept. L330M, Kansas City. 
Mo. 











previ ing. Dipl ded. 
Write now for FREE catalog 

WAYNE SCHOOL Catalog HC!-3 
2527 Sheffield Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 


PARTY PAX 
UNUSUAL FUN PACKAGE 


42 POCKET SIZE CARTOON BOOKLETS 
“HOT-SHOT” SHEETS 











only 


























HOW TO PERFORM 
STRONG MAN STUNTS 
qearent, To ct "carde tw host 
3,;,bend 2 Reavy stect spike $ 
with your hands, and 
maa -_ 








Sena cash, check or money order Sorry no COD's 
ALADDIN BOOK CO., Dept. AD, 
210 Fifth Ave., New York 10, MN. Y. 











Learn Facts About 
Colitis and Piles 


FREE BOOK Explains Causes, 
Effects and Treatment 








Learn about Colon troubles, Stomach 
conditions, Piles and other rectal con- 
ditions. Causes. effects and treatment 
130-page book sent FREE. McCleary 
Clinic and Hospital. 349 Elms Blvd., Ex- 
elsior Springs 4. Mo 





trolley news in this department, particu- 
larly because so many North American 
lines have passed out. The response 
thus far, with a few scattering objec- 
tions, is a pronounced yes. 


MEXICO CITY now has PCC cars. 
Their introduction has been accom- 
panied by the discontinuance of some 
less-heavily-traveled troiley lines, re- 
ports Luis Leon Torreabla, Mexico City. 
In most cases through-routing has been 
brought about and duplications of 
service have been given up. 

Mixcoac line 81 has quit entirely, 
while the single-track Coyoacan line 52 
yielded to buses to save time of meets 
on the trolley route. PCC cars are very 
popular with the riders, despite a fare 
increase (25 centavos instead of 20), 
comments Sr. Torreabla. They are nick- 
named peces—Spanish for “fish”—be- 
cause of the similar pronunciation, 
PCC’s and peces. 


JAPAN. When he was stationed at 
Yokosuka, reader Ralph Forty, USN, 
Port Hueneme, Calif., rode the exotic 
Enoshima-Kamakura Kanko Tramway 
System (the full name of a Japanese 
line we mentioned recently). He says 
that our story failed to mention that the 
whole line is single-tracked and on 
private right-of-way which.is so nar- 
row in places that there is barely room 
for the cars to run between buildings. 
Meets are arranged to the various little 
stations enroute. After leaving Hase sta- 
tion the line runs for a while along the 
sea and comes near the Emperor’s sum- 
mer palace. At Fujisawa there is an inter- 
change with the National Railways and 
another interurban. 

Mr. Forty also writes that the first 
electric railway in Asia started opera- 
tion at Bangkok, Siam, on February 21, 





Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 882 at 
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Lakeside power plant 





Steve ingen 
Past history: New York’s 3rd Avenue 
Ry. car [31 under el structure. 
1893 It is still in operation and has 
seven city lines ‘carrying 350,000 pas- 
sengers a day. 


MOSCOW, capital of the Soviet Union, 
boasts the world’s only air-conditioned 
city subWay system. It was opened in 
1935 with only 3% miles of track but 
extensions have since raised the total to 
81 miles, and additional lines are being 
built. Six lines radiate from the city’s 
center in different directions like the 
spokes of a wheel. Each crosses the 
Great Ring, the underground line built 
in 1954 to connect with the “spokes.” 

Some people think that Moscow has 
the world’s most beautiful city subway. 
There are 48 palatial-looking stations 
faced with marble, each one differing 
from the others in architectural design. 
However, the Russian illustrated maga- 
zine Ogonyok has just published an 
article, written by a Soviet official, as- 
serting that these stations are too or- 
nate and contain too much sculpture, 
bas-relief, panels, and mosaic. He states: 

“The fashionable disease of orna- 
mentation has gone underground.” @ 


a} 
tal 
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Steve Maguire 


(see page 55). 
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Books of the Rails 


THE BIG IVY, by James McCague, 312 
pages, Crown Publishers, New York, $3.50. 


HIS BOISTEROUS NOVEL is 

based upon a nostalgic period, the 
turn of the century, when the men 
of the high iron were generally set 
apart as heroes. Jem Gandee is the 
epitome of everything that should hap- 
pen to a fellow who begins as a round- 
house wiper and becomes a hogger on 
the Indiana Valley Line (The Big Ivy). 
A giant of a man, he brooked no in- 
terference in his desire for a speed rec- 
ord or a woman’s love. 

The novel, loaded with rail lingo, is 
made to order for those ef us who 
wake in the wee-small hours to hear the 
lonesome wail of a steam whistle as a 
train rolls through the night. 

It is our candidate for the title “the 
great American railroad novel.” 


RAILROADING IN EIGHTEEN COUNTRIES, by 
Carl R. Gray, Jr. (Major General, rtd., 
AUS), 351 pages, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, illustrated with photos, $5. 


This account of the. Military Railway 
Service of the United States Army, 
covers almost a century. The bulk of 
it is devoted to World War II and 
records the achievements of the men 
and women of the MRS. The author, 
a retired major general with a distin- 
guished rail career, has done an able 
job of presenting a factual report in 
readable fashion, with some excellent 
photos. 


HISTORY OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAIN- 
TENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYES, by D. W. 
Hertel, 308 pages, Ransdell, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., $3.50. 


“Conceived in want and born of neces- 
sity,’ this great Brotherhood has 
achieved a high place, and the book 
presents an honest documentary of the 
turbulent times that brought it about. 
Written under the direction of the un- 
ion’s president, T. C. Carroll, it spans 
68 years of labor-management adjust- 
ment, which is interesting to students 
of labor history as well as a great many 
railroaders. However, too much space 
is taken up with details of internal 
organization which have little or no 
appeal to the general reader. Some of 
the photographic illustrations are quite 
good. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC'S FIRST CENTURY, 
Southern Pacific Bulletin, San Francisco, 
Calif., 106 pages. 


A commemorative booklet in honor of 
the opening of the 23-mile Sacramento 
Valley Railroad, which began opera- 
tions in 1856 and later became the mas- 
sive Southern Pacific, with 13,459 
miles of railroad in eight states. The 
text is rather routine, but the many 
choice photos bring it alive. 


THE RAILROAD POLICE, by H. S. Dewhurst, 
Charles C. Thomas, publisher, Springfield, 
l., 211 pages. 


An interesting account of railroad po- 
lice, with a brief history of their back- 
ground and development, a review of 
current employment requirements, and 
a run-down on their duties. A technical 
work for police officers, the book 
should interest railfans also. 


The story of American railroads is 
told in attractive illustrated booklets 
which may be obtained free of charge 
from the Association of American 
Railroads, Public Relations Department, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 
D. C. Each was designed to help the 
American people to know more about 
the railroad industry and its major role 
in the nation’s life. Because the supply 
is limited, not more than five booklets 
will be sent to any individual. 


List of Maps Showing Railway Lines: 24-page 
reference list for serious students of rail history. 

Research Center, A.A.R., Annual Report for 1955: 
44 pages of technological advances in the railroad 
industry, for scientific readers only. 

Highlights of American History: Cartoon story, 
important events in American railway history. 

Quiz on Railroads and Railroading: Hundreds of 
questions and answers about the history, growth, 
em- 





pl t, and ti of American railroads. 

The Railroad Story: Progress of American railroads, 
with h on 

The Railroad Land Grant legend in American 
History Texts: Federal land grants to railroads and 
benefits received by the Government. 

American Railroads—Their Growth and Develop- 
ment: Includes a series of maps showing the ex- 

of the railroad system by ten-year periods. 

" Ride the High tron: Picture-story of America’s 
modern passenger trains and vacation travel. 

Railroad: Reprint from World Book Encyclopedia 
of an illustrated article on American railroads, 
their growth and development. 

Inside Railroading: Many things the public does 
not usually see. 

Quiz, Jr.: Juvenile edition of Quiz on Railroads 
and Railroading. 

Railroads Deliver the Goods: Cartoon book in color 
describing freight-train operations. 

A Chronology of American Railroads: Important 
dates in American railway history and railway 
mileage in each state in ten-year periods from 1830. 

Rails Across America: Cartoon story of the railway 
development. 

Bibliography of Railroad Literature: Titles, authors, 
publishers, and prices of many books and periodicals 
relating to the American railroads. 

Rail Oddities: Curious and interesting facts about 
American railroads, with cartoon illustrations. 
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ADULT MOVIES 
with SOCKO! 


special arrangement, these a i 
lector’s films are offered EXCLUSIVELY 
by the Movie Club Guild! 


—COMPARE THESE BIG ADVANTAGES! 
@'Try Before You Buy” Plan. You buy only after 
. you've seen films, and decide you want to keep 


them. 
i @ Revolutionary “Trade-in” Film Plan. Trade 
“old films for new, at one third usual cost. 
e po gga Lowest Prices, Save up to 


* 





iz THIS $7.50 VALUE GIFT! 

Aatyomm. MELTON VIEWER PRO- 
: JECTOR. Handles any 50 ft. 
8mm. film, gives bright, clear 
pictures. Slow or stop motion. 





Choice of Three sparkling 
8mm. films; OR, Two sensa- 
: , tional 16mm. films. 
— << J IMITED TIME OFFER ~ ACT NOW! — — nat 


Movie Club Guild, 
{1031 Mag:rolia Park Station, Burbank 43, California | 
| Please rush FREE GIFTS & Membership dotalls, without | 
| obligation. ©) Sto ant Samn ogretoman tts ( have an 8mm. 
Va 16mm. Projector. | prefer [) Adult [) Family Films. | 
g tenmne i 
| ZONE 
STATE ' 
You must be 21 to order Adult Plime. 
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Cabinet Making 


ait LOW COST HOME TRAINING COURSE 


for Beginners & Advanced Craftsmen 


Make money. Learn skills and secrets of fine 
woodworking and tool use. Professionally 
prepared shop method training tells and 
>! shows how. Covers everything. Easy to master. 


INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 
DEPT. F-77, PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


FOR THIS 
fam my money. Know how to break and 
rain horses. today for thts book 
FR, together big | special offer of 
® course in al B If you 
are interested in Gaiting and tegen e he aaddie 
horse, check here ( ) Do & 
BEERY SCHOOL OF is 
Dept. 843, Pleasant Hill, 


Write 
for Free 
Booklet 
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NERVOUS 


My name is John Winters and ‘‘nerves’’ made my life 
miserable—that simple, Seeaed kind eo nervousness 
which can cause such untold anguish. So com 
suffering with yours and be prepared to hear the happiest 
news in years—for both women and men. I was jumpy 
jittery. irritable, couldn't sleep, almost frantic at times. 
Oo one seemed to understand. I was growing older, full 
of fears and anxieties about my job, family affairs, health 
I read books on how to conquer es’’. I took vita- 
mins, tonics, even powerful sedatives which I hated, Then 
one day a famous doctor told me about the new discovery 
of a remarkable ‘‘safety factor’’, now patho Do od in a 
formula of highly approved medical value for both men 
and women, This new medicine calms and bag ay | 
the nerves and is never habit-forming. I am so hap 
want everyone who suffers to know about this wondert jul 
way to help Fhe feel calm all day, sleep well at night— 
to feel free from the fear of ‘‘nerves’’. But the story is 
too long to tell here. Piease send your name and address 
and I'll send you the most dy ~ ae news = yews. Ss 
Winters, 30 East 48th St., Apt. 3804, N. 17, we 


Sensational Device Tests Eyes 


MAKE BIG MONEY! 
SELL GLASSES! 
SPARE or FULL TIME 


FREE SAMPLE KIT! 


Show it to friends and others. Let them use it Free and watch 
ey amazement over this self testing system. Here is a great 
it ins a new Beld a pos- 

sibili t N rience verything you 
sibilities, No capital ore cemple kit Send (or youre voday! 


C. G. OPTICAL CO., Dept. Ai-233 
20 E. Delaware Place Chicago 11, ttt. 
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aden your 

dge of the fe- 

learn the best 

© pose and drow all 
small, sien 

\l-bodied. This_is just the 
o help you! Includes 
beautiful, glossy “repro 
of 106 models in 106 

s! A-superb col- 

the finest of Holly 


art ph 


Ninined Time Offers 
po 00 ppd. 


ART STUDY A AIDS. P.O. Bs 1095 BURBANK @ , CALIF. 









EPILEPSY! 


Learn about treatment for 
epileptic spells! Write today 
for free information. 


Lakewood Neurophen Co., Station A, 
Dept. MG-2, Cleveland 2, Ohio 

















STUDY AT HOME toe0 od bicser success ist bushness 
and public life. Greater opportunities now thanever before. 


More Ability: More Prestige: More Money 1:5 aide you 


ean train at home 4 7% Degree of LL.B. a fi sh all 

text ee es. ji a Library. Low cost, easy 

terms. a 48-page Training for Leadership’ 
EK. Send Now 


and ‘“Evidence’’ books 
CASaLLe EXTENSION Sesion bene’ ” 417 So, Dearborn St, 
A Cor . &-273 Chicago 5S, tl. 


GETTING UP NIGHTS 
LOSS OF VITALITY 
PAIN IN HIPS, LEGS 
OR BACK, NERVOUSNESS 


These symptoms may be caused by Glandular Inflam- 
mation, a condition common to men over 40. The 
Kansas City Clinic, which has treated patients from 
every part of the country, has published a booklet 
which tells about a NON-SURGICAL treatment proved 
successful in thousands of cases. Write for your 
FREE BOOKLET today. It may save you years of 
suffering. Address Desk P-12 


The Kansas City Clinic 


920 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

















AMAZING “GET ACQUAINTED” OFFER! -: 
8 on 16 $100 sx 


MM. FILM 
Pp 
ONLY vo 


“HOLLYWOOD MODELS ON PARADE>SQ) 


Now — the most sensational offer éver 
made to home movie fans! To 
MOVIE CLUB FILMS are the st, most 
distinctive available, we'll send you a 
sparkling, entertaining} film—with 
Hollywood's loveliest showgirls aod models 
—for less than our cost! Discover why 
1000's of “hard-to-please” fans joined 
our club, and why you'll want to join, 
too! Just specify 8 or 16mm., enclose 
$1.00. (No C.O.D.'s, 
lease.) If you don't agree 
fim is —, —o 
e, just send it 
on prompt, full refund. 


















ORDER NOW - offer limited! 


FILM FAN CLUB 
Box 1095, Burbank 47, Coilf, 









RAILROAD 
HOBBY CLUB 


TEMS sent to this department are 
printed free, in good faith, but with- 
out guarantee. Write very plainly. 

No entry may exceed 28 words—un- 
less it deals with back numbers of this 
magazine. Specify condition of all mag- 
azines and books. If you want pen pals, 
state what phases of railroading interest 
you most, 

Use these abbreviations: cond., con- 
dition; ea., each; elec., electric; env., 
envelope; egmt., equipment; esp., espe- 
cially; info., information; n.g., narrow- 
gage; negs., negatives; p.c., postcard; 
pref., preferably; tr., train; rr., railroad. 

The term ¢ts., refers to public time- 
tables, unless preceded by emp., when it 
means employes’ (operating) timetables. 

Address Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. No 
entry will be acknowledged by mail. 


SWITCH LIST 


OBT. ANDERSON, 715 Pabst, Ironwood, Mich., 

wants negs., Soo Line 2-8-2, 2-8-0, 4-6-0, 4-8-4, 
C&NW 2-8-2. 2-8-4. Write first, incl. list. Buys on 
approval. 





W. K. BAKER, 1934 N.W. 29th, Portland, Ore., 
will buy old wall telephone, good cond. Write first. 





FRANK BARRY, Box 201 Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Ind., sells rr. pix, slides, dupi. negs., East, 
Midwest, Canada, Mexico, D&RGW n.g.; separate 
list of ea. road. 


amt 





Old signal tower on the Philadelphia 
& Reading at Phoenixville, Pa. 





DAVID CHAMBERLAIN, 415 E. Vine St., Union 
City, Tenn., will buy steam pix NC&STL, GM&O. 
Wants to hear from teen-age fans. 





ALAN BERNER, 28 Lancaster Ave., Baldwin, N. Y., 
sells many pix elec. jines, Korea, Japon, U.S., 
Canada, or trades for negs. Info., 3c stamp. 


JOHN CLARE, Box 55, Amsterdam, O., sells 10 
NKP pc. size steam W&LE Div., $1 ea., or trades 
for other steam pix. 





TOM BJORKMAN, 101 Twinn Falls Rd., Berkeley 
Heights, N. J., will buy Bedwell’s book The 
Boomer. 





R. LE. BRECHT, Rte. 1, Box 55a, Maxwell, Tex., 
will sell Lucas Picture and Plan Book RR. Cars and 
Locos., 1,160 illus., $4.75; History B&O Motive 
Power, 134 illus., $3.25; both good cond. Also 60 
issues Railroad Magazine, '49 to date, good cond., 
$11 for lot postpaid 





MYRON BRAUN, 202 Howard St., Bellevue, O., 
sells many 4X5 steam prints, some larger action 
shots, northern Ohio. Has photo eqmt. to sell. De- 
tails, 3¢ stamp. 





FRANK BROHEL, 958 Puynam Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., wonts negs. and prints PSCT, Hudson Div., 
and B'klyn. trolleys prior to °47. 


LARRY COHEN, 2155 Grand Concourse, New York 
City, N. Y., sells steam pix many roads, List, sam- 
ple, 10c. Buys nmegs., any size, CNJ, PRR, LIRR, 
NYC, on approval. 





JOHN DADZIE, The F.C.G. Church Biseasi, Via 
Salt Pound, Gold Coast, Africa, age 16, interested 
in rr. pix and stamp collecting. Wants pen pals. 


JOHN DAVIS, Box 42, Locke Mills, Ma., buys CN, 
GT, GTW, CV, DW&P negs. Buys any pix or negs. 
GTW, 3706. Sells pix GT cabooses, lineside views, 
various sizes. 








DAVID ENGMAN, Box 7073, El Paso, Tex., wants 
negs. B&M, CV, Mexican, others. 





MARK EZELL, 233 Carrollton Ave., Shreveport, La., 
wants to correspond with other telegraphers. 





JOE BRUNER, East Marion, N. C., will sell 35 mm. 
color slides trains and mt. scenes. 





Mrs. L. L. BUCHANAN, Box 17, Hesperia, Calif., 
will sell back issues Railroad Magazine, many yrs.; 
send self-addressed stamped env. for list. 





JIM BURCHARD, Box 437, Short Beach, Conn., sells 
8X10 pix T&T open-platform car 12, $1.50 ea. 


LEONARD FAIRCHILD, 823 W. Montgomery, _ 
kane, Wash., will buy pc. pix locos, trs., trestles, 
tunnels, depots, etc., any rd.; write first. 





TED GAY, 156 Van Buren Ave., Teaneck, N. J., 
has many extra 8 mm. titles for rr. movies he'll give 
free to anyone. Also trades footage. Wants scenes 
of Hiawatha, Calif. Zephyr, SP cab-cheads, Frisco’s 
Oakland ferries, etc. 





BURDELL BULGRIN, Box 206, Owen, Wis., will 
trade DM&IR and Soo tr. orders for other roads. 
Will sell DM&IR, Soo, GN, UP steam pix, 14 for $1. 
Also Powerama pix, 8 ea. 





ARCHIE CARTER, 715 S. Ookes St., Tacoma, Wash., 
wants to hear from fans interested in special train 
for PGE opening and CNR trip to Kittimat in mid- 
June. 





HERB CEARLEY, 706 W. Caldwell, Compton, Callif., 
wants pix and plans of Cent. Pac. frit. and pass 
eqmt. 


W. ©. GIBSON, 1501-A Ong St., Amarillo, Tex., 
is discontinuing correspondence. 





CHAS. GOETHE, 1108 S.E. 7th St., Lauderdale, 
Fla., will sell rare size 116 trolley negs. List, 3¢ 
stamp. 


TOM GRAY, 1120 Chula Vista Ave., Burlingame, 
Calif., sells pix, size 616, steam and elec., U.S., 
Canada. 10¢ ea. Has about 10,000 in collection. 


D. C. HALLET, 25 Norman Close, Romford, Essex, 
England, will trade English tts. for those of USA. 
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WALT HARRIS, 45 W. Elm St., Stockton, Calif., 


will sell back issues Railroad Magazine, Trains, 
Baldwin Locos., model mags., emp. tts. List, 6c 
stamp. 





C. A. HEATH, 17 North St., Willimantic, Conn., 
will buy caboose pix LIRR, Rutl., also Hunti 
top caboose 17, coach 14, flanger 75, tool- 
box X3, flat X4, cranes 2. 





JAMES HICKEY, Box 745, Echo, Ore., will sell 
compl. set Railroad Magazine, Dec. '29 to date, to 
highest cash bidder of $100 or more. Will not break 
set. All mags. unclipped, good cond., except 3 prior 
pe have no covers. Will ship frt. or express 
collect. 





DAVID HOLWAY, 46 Hope St., Attlebord, Mass., 











Mich., will buy pix Mich. and Ohio elec. 


interurbans 
taken before 1930, or trade for DVR, ME. 





TIM MOORE, 916 Central Ave., 


New Providence, 
N. J., 


will sell headlight of CV steam loco 402, $25. 


IRA MORRILL, rail photog., contact John West- 
phal, 934 Watson Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


KEN NIMS, 678 Bernardston Rd., Greenfield, Mass., 
will trade NP, Burl., LV, C&NW tts. all 1905, for old 
B&M and other tts. 











4. J. O'NEIL, 87 Industry St., Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
buy old brass’ switch locks and keys, pix of D&H 
locos 434, 438, loco number plate 87. 


WM. O'NEILL, 232 Vine St., Honesdale, Pa., will 
sell Railroad Magazine, exc. cond., 1 ea. of ‘41, '42, 























6 of ‘44, ¢ . . “4%, “ST, °*S2, *Sd; ‘ 
will sell B&M, CV steam and diesel negs.; B&M, as mi ot : dn ced ab 
New Haven, cv steam pix. List, 5c. (Mr.) KWESI OTOO, Odumasi St., Biseasi, via 

Essiam, Gold Coast, British West Afri > 

JOHN ILLMAN, 902 Logan St., Alton, Ill., trades pen pals. Se 
or sells emp. tts.; will sell Railroad Magazine, Feb., 

Mar., 154, new cond., 25c ea.; list for 3c stamp or J. C. RANEY, Box 5, Chula, Mo., wants pix 
your list. aw. Rd. $-2, $-3, F-6, F-7, 0-8-0 steam power; 
t 

W. ©. JANSEN, 6468 §. Dante, Chicago, tl., wit “os '" vode Rock Is. ‘steam pix. 
sell bound vol. July-Dec. 1907 Elec. Ry. Review for HAROLD REEVES, JR., 25720 Odetle Rd., Flat Rock, 
best offer. Mich., wants any bral. historical, anecdotal, pictorial 

material. 

ROBT. JONES, JR., 197 Ferndale Ave., Stratford, em tee te Te 
Conn., will sell B&M loco bell and yoke, $65. ($75 NORMAN REINHARDT, 896 Main Ave., Passaic, 
FOB crated.) 7 4, negs., tts., etc., French, Italian, 
— wiss, Polish, Ge il RA ° 

ARNOLD JOSEPH, 2512 Tratman Ave., sells and ond its.; stole wontsn | OP US: megs, 
fills orders for all back issues Railroad M = 
other rail or mode! mags., incl. Bald. Locos. List F. W. SCHLAAK, 301 Tompkins St., Fond du 


3c stamped env. 





— B. KILLE, 8215 2nd Ave., Inglewood, Calif., 
will sell size 116 prints from hundreds of roads, 
15 for $1. List, 3¢ stamp. 


SHELDON KING, Box 411, State Univ., Teachers 
College, Geneseo, N. Y., sells size 616 trolley pix. 
List, 2¢ stamp 








(Mr.) RENE KLEMENS, (French railwayman who 
writes in English), cite Belle Beille, Batunat, M1-208, 
Anjou, Marne et Loire, France, wants to correspond 
with North American railroaders. 





H. M. KNIFFEN, Box 81 Poughquag, N. Y, sells 
pix, pc. and 5X7, locos and eqmt., many roads. 
List, 10c. 


Lac, Wis., will sell various issues Railroad Magazine 
from Jan ‘40, Trains from Jan. ‘47, all good cond., 
20c ea., 6 for $1. Send for list. 





KARL SCHLACHTER, 112 Laurel Lane, Forest Brook 
Glen, Wilmington, Dela., sells P&R, LV, L&HR, B&O, 
we = D&H, DL&W p.c. pix, many camelbacks, 

or 





A. A. SCHLIESKE, 6424 S$. Komensky Ave., Chicago, 
Hl., will sell Off. Guide., Sept. ‘51, 1000th edition, 
Nov. "52, Apr. '53, Nov. ‘53, Feb. '54; Nov., Dec. 
‘54 all good cond., $1 ea. postpaid. 





G. W. SCHRODER, 89-25 Elmhurst Ave., Elmhurst, 
N. Y., will sell book Practical Evaluation of RR. 
Motive Power, 1948, by Kiefer, like new, $2 post- 
paid or swap for any 15 fare tokens. 





TOM KOPRIVA, 1648 S. Pulaski Rd., Chicago, Ill., 
sells 1952-'55 tts. U.S., Ca la, Alaska, British, 
good cond. Details, 3c stamp. 


LARRY LASTRUCCI, 5 Robert Rd., Orinda, Calif., 
sells pix SP, AT&SF, WP, T&NO, many short lines, 
25 for $1 or 150 for $5 


WOODROW LAWYER, 545 Broadway, Hanover, 
Pa., will pay $1 ea. for good pix WMd G7 4-6-0- 
nos. 101 thru 105, any size. 











FRANK LESLIE, 123 Lake Ave., Red Bank, N. J., 
sells loco pix PRR, CNJ. List, 2 samples, 15c. Will 
sell May '96 Off. Guide. Wants CNJ steam negs., 
aso CNJ or PRR name plates, marker lights, whistles. 


Menlo Park, 





WALTER LEWIS, J:., 341 Claire Pl., 








Calif., will buy British Rys. steam and elec. photos. 
DICK LIND, 1801 Baseline Rd., Boulder, Colo., 
wants info on NKP, W&LE. Buys pix, slides, negs., 
maps, etc., of same. 
L. G. LOWE, 202 Rogan St., Kingsport, Tenn., 
will sell 243 bidr. pix steam locos, back issues 
Railroad Magazine, O gage scale layout. Details, 


3c stamp. 


GLEN MADER, 805 Neck St., Angelo, Tex., will 
sell back issues Railroad Magazine, Trains, Model 
Craftsman, all good cond., rr, books, steam 
thresher cat. List, 3c stamp. 








R. MAINWARING, 90-03 75th St., Woodhaven, 
N. Y., will buy tr. ords. from Flor. & Cripple Creek, 
Golden Circle RR., T&T, Golconda & Adelaide, Ton. & 
Deadwood. 


CLEM MARTIN, 
Ala., will buy steam negs. 
Write first. 





1843 16th Ave., S. Birmingham, 
PRR, NYC, B&O, Erie. 





JERRY MELBINGER, Box 272, Owen, Wis., will buy 
tts. and negs., any rr., good cond 





ALLEN MILLER, 1836 Gardena Ave., Glendale, 
Calif., will buy bidr. pix SP, PRR steam locos; write 
first. 





J. F. MONHOFF, 524 E. Marigold St., Altadena, 
Calif., will sell AT&SF, SP, SN, PE, McCloud River, 
Feather River, Quincy, GN, many log roads. Send for 
list. 


D. C. MOORE, 1417 N ket Dr. fon, Tex., 
will sell back issues Railroad a Trains, 
model mags., Trans albums, etc. List, 3c stamp. 

















DON MOORE, 24726 Delwood Dr., Mt. Clemens, 


APRIL, 1956 


A. E. SCHULTZ, (NKP gen. roundhouse foreman), 





4002 W. 30th St., Indianapolis, Ind., will sell or 
trade 2%4X3% microdol-developed negs., prints, 
steam locos only. 

VERNON SEAVER, 7742 Haskins, Chicago, Ill., will 
sell over 1400 size 616 negs., still and speed, 
taken '39-'42, $500; ‘ncl. NP, SP, AT&SF, MP, 
Frisco, L&N, all rds. out of Chi., sht. lines, many 
others. 





A. R. SHADE, Jr., RFD 2, Columbia Station, O., 
will sell p.c. prints of B&O, CNR, CPR, NYC, etc., 
steam only, 12¢ ea. on approval. Also p.c. size prints 
BCERY, CTS, CSL, CTA, CRT, MTC, etc., 12¢ ea. on 
approval. 





will 
loco 


J F. SMITH, 6920 S. Shore, Chicago, Ill., 
sell Railroad Magazine, '33-'43, Trains, '45-'51; 
negs., pix. 





WARREN SMITH, 195 Holbrook Rd., North Quincy, 











Mass., will buy bidr. blueprint of Lima A-1 or 
B&A 1400-1444 series. 

ART SPEIGHTS, 26 Perry St., Wickford, R. |., wants 
pix and info. Fla. trolleys, esp. Tampa. 

R. P. STAIR, 404 W. Hill St., Champaign, Ill., 
trades, sells emp. tts. List, 3c stamp. 

WALLY STEIGERWALD, Cobb Hill, Amora, Ind., 
buys FEC emp. and public tts, steam pix, rosters, 


steam loco info, rule books from 1910 to present. 
Wants to hear from FEC engrs. 





A. E. STENSVAD, 811 E. 3rd, North Platte, Neb., 
will sell sizes 616, 122 up, steam negs., 616 Kodak 
monitor 122 Zeiss Ikon. 


J. A. STOKES, 3958-50 Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif., 
will buy p.c. pix, negs., of trains, steam locos, 
maps, Mexican tts. prior to 1905. 


CHAS. STROUBSOLE, 22 Ontario St., Brantford, 
Ont., Canada, sells pix sizes 616, 120, steam and 
elec., LE&N, CNR, etc. List, 2 samples, 25c. 

JACK SWANBERG, Berkshire 
Mass., will 
Write first. 














Sheffield, 
loco roster. 


School, 
buy all-time New Haven 





TED TAETSCH, 12913 Matherson Ave., Cleveland, 
©., buys, sells, trades trolley pix, esp. Shore Line 
Elec. 





FRED THOMSON, 4205 E. 41st St., Kansas City, 
Mo., will trade 200 steam and interurban tts. for 
trfs. from oband. trolley lines. 
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SAVE 75% 


ON 
| wore CLOTHES! 


SURPLUS STOCK FROM 
MID-WEST SUPPLY FIRM! 


Terrific values you've got to see 
to believe! 


snints 7 DE 


Made to sell for 
2.99! Now Only 4 for $2.99 


What a buy! 4 for the price of one! These shirts. 
though used. are washed, sterilized and ready for 








I long. tough wear. In blue or tan. 
| Send nome, oddress, neck size. 
PANTS to match 99¢ 
| Sold for 3.95 now only . 
Unbelievable Bargains’ Sand wei 4 for $3.75 
measure and inside leg length. 
| COVERALLS . .. wear ‘em used $] Gs’ 
and save plenty’ ony 5.95. * 
Now only . . 
j Send ches? meosurement. 3 for $5.75 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! Your money 
] back if you can beat these bargains anywhere! You 
can't lose so order TODAY for immediate delivery’ 
Pay postman or send money with your order and 
i save postage. $1.00 deposit on C.0.D. orders. 
GALCO SALES CO. Dept. 403 
7120 Horverd Ave. * Cleveland 5, Ohio } 
_ = eo ee ee oe 





BS ON SHIPS & YACHTS 


MEN (16 to 50) Go to Sea. ¢ 

Travel foreign countries. e 
. Experience unnecessary. 
Civilian occupation, Excel- @ 
lent pay. Ship and yachting * 
oe OP gp exciting. e 
Wr sareation.« 
sd DAVENPORT SEAMEN'S SERVICE, De: 19 
© BOX 1354, G. P. 0. NEW YORK I, W. ¥. °° 











60 POWER TELESCOPE $3.98 


VARIABLE EYEPIECt 20X — 40X — 60X — BRASS BOUN 

N wit Three telescopes in ean, 3 differen: 
gnifications. 20 ae Ses u 

tra- bri mg images with 40 and 

for ong r ‘e. Guarante: 

to bring distant Cr jects, peo- 

ple, sports ~~ ia ips. 











oes. _—eowerse 
nea 
lose the Sections 
Closes to 1 ft. long. Contains 4 
ground and par lenses. Also peee 

pe. 





as a powerful compoun 
Mass 
this imetrymems at amazing ee of 


= xy us to offer 
com 
Row: 


Money back guarantee. We pay postage. Get yours 
CRITERION co. 1 Church St. 
Dept. EAB 20 Hertiord 1, Conn. 








Prepare for the big earning power of Diesel Trai 


Men, Start learning at home, in anaes time. ET's 
easy, practical training covers all phases of DIES 
engine operation, fuel systems, auxiliary equipment, 
repairs and maintenance. Also new Scientific Auto 
Motor Tune-up. After nome course, you come to 
Chicago for actual practice in_UEI'’s modern shop 
under experienced instructors. GET ALL THE FACTS 
FREE. WRITE TODAY! 


oivision UTILITIES ENGINEERING INSTITUTE 


DIVISION 
2521 Sheffield Ave., Dept. DAY-5, Chicago 14, Illinois 


DO YOU HAVE 


MID-AGE TROUBLE? 
The K. C. Medical Press has just 
printed the revealing LITTLE 
DOCTOR BOOK Series, which dis- 
cusses middle age diseases in clear 
language. Information contained 
in these LITTLE DOCTOR 
BOOKS may save you years of 
suffering. 

yew «=~MAIL COUPON TODAY ~~~ 


K. C. Medical Press 

Dept. 9-A, 1440 E. 21st, 

North Kansas City 16, Mo. 

Please send by return mail the booklets 





checked below. Enclosed find 10¢ for 
each one ordered. 

The Prostate Giand [) 
Kidney & Bladder . Arthritis 
Colitis & Piles Rupture 
Blood Pressure 0 Menopause 























Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


For the first time science has found a new 
healing substance with the astonishing ability 
to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve pain— 
without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so thorough 
that sufferers made astonishing statements like 
“Piles have ceased to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance (Bio- 
Dyne*)—discovery of a world-famous research 
institute 

This substance is now available in suppository 
or ointment form under the name Prepara- 
tion H.* Ask for it at all drug counters—money 
back guarantee *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 








Cartoon Booklets! 


Wow! These are REALLY DIFFER- 

ENT. And wait till you see 

the illustrations. The laughs 

ey howls will come one 
other. All NEW . 


1.00 >, S See. 
panic. Illustrated catalog 10¢. 
Do! 


ppd. ALADDIN BOOK CO. 
Dept. ADC 210-Sth Ave., W. Y. 10 


BRAND NEW BLUE-STEEL 


22 cal, Blank Cart 

German pd Se ona 
shot ag ote 

wo “PERMIT EQUIRED 
Latest model, not a clearance 
item, Gun is fully automatic, 
has positive safety catch, self ejecti clip. 
Adjustable firing spring. Machined with ali 
the care and precision of West Germany's 
finest gunsmiths. Ideal for ee events, 






















theatrical performances, etc., 4” —— I $ .95 
fectly ee. * Satisfaction guaranteed > dena 

check or order and ave C.0.D postpaid 
eharger. 


1109 Sixth Ave., 


BIG THREE Inc. Dept. AG-3 — ndt%PSi"Se Any. 


GOOD PAY FOR YOU 
IN THE NO. 1 TRADE 
LEARN 


WARN “MECHANICS 


Why settle for less—when you can learn Auto 
Mechanics—America’s No. 1 trade! Jt offers you 
better jobs, higher y, lifetime security. Earn up 
to $125 a week and more. Train at home in spare 
time the easy, practical CTI way. Get valuable 
tools and Tune-Up Kit. Write for new, FREE BOOK 


COMMERCIAL TRADES INSTITUTE Dept. A-166 
1400 Greenleaf Avenue * Chicago 26, lil. 


















IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO SUBSCRIBERS 


lf you are going to move, please advise 
us at least 6 weeks in advance, giving the 
old address as well as the new with postal 
zone number if any. Please enclose, if pos 
sible, the address stencil imprint from the 
last issue received. 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
Subscription Department, 205 E. 42nd St.. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














EXTRA MONEY 


“2 __ Selling EXCLUSIVE 
PARAGON Cushion Shoes 


Even If Now Employed 


Enjoy your own lifetime, inde- 
oe shoe business without 
yo geen Steady repeats. To 
4.00 pair advance 





ED TYRRELL, 13) E. Duval “ti Philadelphio, Po., 
will buy action pix or negs., any size, PRR T-1 
4-4-4.4, 





JOHN WEIGHTMAN, Box 696, Sacramento, Calif., 
will sell pix, size 124, open-air Sacramento st. car 
15, taken over 40 yrs. ago, 20c ea. 





DAN WENK, 734 Holly Place, West Covina, Collif., 
wonts 8X10 pix n.g. lines. 





PAUL WESTBROOK, Jr., 305 Wordsworth Ave., 
Altoona, Pa., will sell set of 13 pix aband. A&lV 
elec. lines, sizes 116, 4X5, incl. 9 token on last 
run, $2. 

GARY WILSON, 353 Penn St., Pasadena, Calif. 
will seli CERA Bulletin ‘47, best offer. Wants pix 
Okla. Ry. No. 216, Bamberger RY, 304. List and 
PE sample, 10c 





C. W. WITTBECK, Box 970, Hammond, to. has 
compl. new list over 1000 p.c., 5X7, 8X10 prints. 
List of negs. also available. Specify which wanted; 
send 3c stamp 











RUDOLPH WITTEMANN, 529 E. 22nd St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will sell or exchange Railroad Magazine, 
Apr., May ‘47; June ‘46; Jan., Mor. thru Aug., °45; 
Jan., Avg., Sept., 44; all ‘43; also some early 
issues Trains, Ry. _ Age, Ry Progress. 





WADE WOLFE, Box 2054, College Piace, Wosh., 
will seli 131 issues Railroad Magazine, inci. all 
"35 exc. Jan., Feb., Oct.; all "36 thru ‘41; all °42 
exc. Nov., Dec.; all ‘43; all "45 exe. Dec.; also 
"49 Jan., Mar., May, Aug., Oct., all good cond. 
exc. covers missing on Jan., Feb., '36; June ‘35. 
Prefers to sell only in lot, $30 plus shipping cost. 





VINTON WRIGHT, 3803 reg Ave., Omaha, Neb., 
sells rr. recordings, tape and disc; write for list. 





ROBT. YANNEY, c/o J. C. Bilson F.C.G. Church 
Biseasi, via Essian, Gold Coast, Africa, age 25, 
collects pc., rr. pix. Wants pen pals, male or female. 





MODEL TRADING POST 


pes. BERGREN, Box 155, Wilcox, Neb., will sell 

scale 4-4-0 and tender, cost $40, perf. 
cond., $20, or trade for old Railroad Magazines. 
Write for info. 





HOWARD BLACKBURN, 402 Hayburn Building, 
Lovisville, Ky., will sell Lienel Magazines ‘33, ' 
"35, °36; also Lionel cats. °37, ‘41, ‘42, ‘50- "52; 
aso AF cat. ‘46; to highest bidders 





$. MAHOLY, 2300 W 21st St., Chicago, ill, will 
sell original ives 1915 cat. compl. $35 





MICKEY POOLE, Box 161, Hillsville, Va., will sell 
Marx elec. trains, eqmt good cond.; write for 
info. 








CARL ROBINSON, 7303 Hermitage St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., will trade Model R'der *34 thru Oct. "55; Lionel 
scale 2900 series frt., for old trains, trolleys, cats. 





ALLEN SHARP, 100 Schonnscossott Pkwy., Groton, 
Conn., will trade set 15 BAR tr. orders for surplus 
HO kits, parts, model rr. mags 


L. K. WISMER, 50 “ Gellenes Rd., Souderton, Pa., 
will sell or trade for DC slightly used O gage 
trolleys with Pittmen motors Uist, 3¢ stomp 





STEAM POWER 


ODERN steam locomotives are “cheaper in the 

long run,"’ according tc Beyer, Peacock & Co., 
ltd., locomotive builders of Manchester, England, 
which cite the following reasons: (1) low first cost, (2) 
use of local cheap fue!, (3) easy repair and opera- 
tion, (4) long life, (5) remarkable elasticity of duty 
and performance, and (6) rugged construction and 
unequalled reliability 


Some lively ‘‘corpses'’ are chuffing and puffing their 
way around in Michigan's booming railroad business 

The old steam locomotive, siated for the scrap 
heap with the change to diesels, has won a reprieve 
because of soaring demands 

And though the funeral is only delayed, lovers of 
steam are happy to see their favorites still in action. 
The Michigan Central, for example, reports its Mich- 
igan Division is still operating ten steamers 


Michigan isn't the only place where steam engines 
are being taken out of mothbalis and put back to 
work. The same is happening in mony parts of North 
America. We hear from Don Degner, 304 S$. 94th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 

“A Milwaukee Road official tells me: ‘Our traffic 
volume has increased so much that we have had to 
put 16 steam locomotives back into service at Mil- 





pS ig bonus. Make $50 
and more se week in full or 
spare time. 144 latest smart 
styles. Magic cushion. Easy to 
start. Write*for FREE O 
today! 

PARAGON SHOE COMPANY 

9 Sudbury St., Dept. 28, Boston 14, Mass. 













ind $ , TL, and on local road service 
between LaCrosse, Wis., and Minneapolis.’ The list 
includes 1478, 1505, 1531, and 1535 (all 0-6-0); 935, 
and 903 (both 2-6-2); 414, 417, 481, and 489 (all 
2-8-2); 1258 (2-8-0), and some 4-6-0's in the round- 
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Cc. T, Steeb 


Rustic scene on South Dakota’s crooked 
old Rapid City, Black Hills & Western 
line, before it was abandoned, showing 
why the locomotive pilot used to be 
called the “cowcatcher.” 


house for cleaning and repairing. | have also seen a 
few 4-8-4's on the Milwaukee."’ 


Robert Kline, 250 South St., Minersville, Po., writes: 

“Passing Sh Pa., I saw a train of 
100 ore cars powered by five 2- 10-0 and 2-8-0 steam 
engines—two pulling, three pushing—en route to the 
Lehigh Valley’s Mt. Carmel yards. All five are owned 
by the Pennsy and kept in Shamokin for daily use be- 
couse of the heavy grade from there to Mt. Carmel."’ 





Boston & Maine has been keeping 16 steam locomo- 
tives in service, reports Jimmie Adie, 8 Edwards Ave., 
Methuen, Mass. He says he learned it from the road's 
Public Relations department. The engines are: 622, 
3713 and 4113 (used for snow removal this past win- 
ter), 4 of the 1400 series (Boston-Clinton), 8 of the 
3600 series (Boston-Bedford), and one 3600 (stand-by 
at Lawrence) 


Engine 2246, the SP's oldest active steamer, pic- 
tured in Feb. issue, was used on snowshed fines 
over Donner Summit, reports Maurice Powell, Box 
3063, Temescal Sta., Oakland, Calif. She had 2 
steam goges mounted on her boiler jacket, one on 
each side of sand dome. 


The following steam-power list was compiled from 
reports sent us by Jim Adie, Robert Anderson, Wm. 
Swartz, Ed Emery, Stuart Baker, Austin Cross, Martin 
Jergens, John Dovis, Roger Breslow, Myron Braun, 
0. C. Steele, and Chas Axthelm. Previous lists have 
appeared in Railroad Magazine since Jan. ‘55. We 
cannot, of course. g their y- 





Baltimore & Ohio currently lists over 600 steam 
locos on its roster, most of them still in service. 


Canadian National Railwoys, Spadina Shops, 200 
steamers. 


Canadian Pacific is using 4-6-0 types at Ottawa. 
Steam may stili be found on the CPR in Maine 
between Jackman and Greenville Junction. In 
British Columbic CPR 2-8-2 locos are handling 
freight, 2-8-0 and 2-10-0 types handle extra 
freight, 4-6-4 Hudsons ond 4-6-2 Pacifics handle 
some passenger runs. 


Chicago & North Western is using an 0-6-0 switcher 
at Ironwood. Mich. 


Grand Trunk Berlin Subdivision trains 16 and 17 are 
powered by 4-8-2 and occasionally 2-8-2. A 
2-6-0 is stored at Island Pond, Vt. 


Little Howard Terminal in Oakland, Calif., has a 
2-6-2 saddle-tanker in storage in its engine shed. 
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On the Waybill—Next Issue 


THIRD AVENUE EL, steam and juice, by E. J. Quinby; many photos. 
ON THE NIGHT WIRE, by Harry Bedwell, a fiction classic. 


1 MARRIED A TRAIN DISPATCHER, by Grayce Josserand, now 
working with him on the Western Pacific. 


LOCOMOTIVE ROSTERS of three interesting short lines. 


PLUS other lively articles, short hauls, plenty of pix, your favor- 
ite departments, and a beautiful Western steam cover. 








FLAGSTOPS 


cAsev JONES'S steam whistle is now owned by 
Howard E. Robertson, Bon Terre, Mo., who often 
— Casey’s widow and his last fireman, Sim 


ebb. 

He reports that the widow, aged but still sprightly, 
had a bad hip accident some time ago. She helps 
to support herself by crocheting pretty doilies, into 
each of which she puts 60c worth of thread, selling 
them at $1 ece. Any reader who wants a souvenir 
of this kind should send $1, plus 6c postage, to 
Mrs. J. L. (Casey) Jones, 147 Union St., Jackson, 
Tenn., and she will send him a round or square 
doily and an autographed card telling facts about 
the Jones family. 


THRILL OF LIFETIME. For the first time in more 
than a year, a steam locomotive ran the other 
day on Northwestern Pacific tracks. At the throttle 
was retiring Engineer Willis A. Silverthorne of Sausa- 
lito, Calif., climaxing his 45-year career with the 
NWP. With him rode his son Marshall, NWP fireman. 
The locomotive was old No. 2248 

The trip, sponsored by the Railway & Locomotive 
Historical Society, Pacific Coast Chapter, drew about 
250 railfan passengers from the San Francisco Bay 
crea. They rode in four early railway coaches, 
making picture stops, a luncheon stop, and a visit 
to ee where Fred A. Stindt presided at ao meet- 
ing honored the retiring hogger. The consist 
also tncloded an old-style baggage car equipped 
with some of the last genuine gas lamps in exist- 
ence. 


FANTRIPS scheduled jointly by R&LHS and SCC: 
March 18, Ventura County RR.; April 22, Mojave 
Northern (members only); May 20, Southwest Lumber, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY RR., 
railroad, Folsom to 

tos, history, map, locomotive ‘Sates, etc., on 

three-color 1956 (calendar issued on a ~— 

fit basis by the R 

ivision, 1500 jhe a Richmond 5, by 
Priced at 50c each. 

Previous calend 
are V&T (1946), 
Narrow Gage 51), 
& Mad River (’55). 


WORTH VISITING is the Rail City Museum at 
Sandy Cre Y., on scenic highway route 3. 
This is one ‘of America's first steam-operating rail- 
road museums. Opening last July 4, it drew some 
30,000 visitors during its first two months and is 


the ogg ol pioneer 
in 








Ave., 

still liable at same price 
South Park Line ('47), Mt. Gretna 
Overfair RR. 54), and Arcata 





Car No. 401 of the 27-mile Johnstown Traction Company in Pennsylvania. 


APRIL, 1956 


still a very popular attraction for the railfans 

“On June 6, 1954, we made the last steam pas- 
senger run on the New York Ceniral,’’ writes Dr. 
Stanley A. Groman, the museum's president, 1303 
Midland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. “‘H&BT engine 38, 
which made that run, is under cover af our museum. 
We have 1% miles of track on which we operate 
Bath & Hammondsport engine 11, also hand cars, 
gas cars, etc. Displayed are actual reproductions of 
NYC facilities and 16 locomotives, ranging from 19 
to 100 tons. We also have the last Scranton, Pa., 
stveetcar and Clarence Root’s entire picture collection, 
covering 70 years of railroad history."’ 


PACIFIC RAILWAY JOURNAL'S special issue of 
Fall '55, with 24 large pages, beautifully illustrated, 
features ‘‘Death Valley Scotty's $5,000 Ride,’’ ‘‘Cin- 
der Trails Across the Rockies,"" and a railroader'’s 
“Experience with Velocipedes, Motor Cars, and Rush 
Cars on Rails.’’ This attractive magazine is a two- 
color job printed on good paper. ‘‘Due to high 
printing costs, it is priced at $1 a copy,”’ says 
Donald Duke, editor, 2304 Melville Drive, San Ma- 
tino, Calif. 


CARL FALLBERG’S Fiddletown & Copperopolis car- 
toons, which delighted Railroad Magazine readers for 
years, will be published in a hard-cover book this 
spring by Hungerford Press, according to Narrow 
Gauge News. 

Narrow Gauge News is issued nearly every month 
by Bob Richardson and Carl Heflin at Narrow Gauge 
Motel, Alamosa, Colo. It is sent free as issued on 
receipt of 6 self-addressed, d, si 
envelopes. Back copies, 10c each. 





AMERPO, a society for those interested in Railway 
Post Offices or mail trains, issues a news sheet, 
The Section Supplement, edited by Bryant A. Long, 
author of book Mail by Rail and occasional contriby- 
tor to Railroad Magazine. AMERPO secretary is 
Dick Bush. Brandywine Box 96, Schenectady 4, N. Y. 


KATE SHELLEY (see page 46) will be honored 
July 6, the 75th anniversary of her heroism, when 
a special C&NW train runs out of Chicago to lowa 
for a celebration. 

Miss Elizabeth °. — librarian, Association 
of American Rail a Kate Shelle 
bibliography. Recently ‘he visited ig lowa, wit! 
C. H. Anderson, general sec.-treas., Order of Rail- 
road Conductors, and Fred C. Hensen, administrative 
editor of The Conductor and Brak to plan the 
big event. Midwest railfans in large “numbers are 
expected to take part. 








Steve Maguire 
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Delightful Novelty Gift : 
Twe pair of brief NYLON sheer 
itely embroidered 

and trimmed with french-type lace. 
A naughty-saucy Red A Heavenly Blue 
DEVIL, embroidered ANGEL embroidered 
on mystic black on bridal white 
sheer . sheer . 
THE ANGEL AND DEVIL PANTY. SET, yours for 
the giving at only $3.95, complete set. Postpaid. 


Sizes: Small, F 0 RD 5 


Med., Large 
Gift wrapped in plastic Dept. A-40, P.O. Box 27, 
Cooper Sta.,N.Y.,N.Y 


hankie box, free. 


eee ee eee eee 











Free Book on Arthritis and Rheumatism 
HOW TO AVOID CRIPPLING DEFORMITIES 
Explains why drugs and medicines give only temporary 
relief and fail to remove the causes; tells all about 
a specialized non-surgical, non-medical treatment 
which has proven successful for the past 37 years. 

Write for this 44-page FREE BOOK today. 
Ball Clinic Dept. 16 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 








LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing te Ge something? Write today for New 
Booklet—THE LIEPE METHODS FOR 
HOME USE.” It tells about Varicose 


LIEPE 








77 


40 ACRE GOVERNMENT 
OIL LEASES—$100 


You do no drilling, pay no taxes, may reclize o 
king-size profit witheut ever leaving home. Write 
for free map and literature 


American Olt Scouts, Dept, AM, 7321 Beverly Bivd. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


ET 


GIVE BLOOD 
TO SAVE A LIFE 


Call Your Local Red 
Cross Chapter Today! 











he Original OLD TYME 
ection COMIC BOOKLETS 


These exclusive cy ue oa ~ B McCoy” 
Maggie & Diggs * Toots & Jesper 
Lord Pushbettem & Emme * ike & Mike 
Villion & Little Nell 
24 Difterent Avaviadle (vest pocket size) 10 for $1.08 
SPECIAL! 24 ditterent tities — all for $2.00. No 0.8. 











more dazzling than diamonds 


at 1/30 the cost ! 





Gert full 


moder 


facts, FREE, on the most amazing discovery by 
science—CAPRA GEMS. A miracle of science 
des n recent issues of Saturday Evening Post and 
Reader's Digest. They’re more dazzling than diamonds, 
yet cost much less. CAPRA GEMS’ refractive quaiity is 
actually higher than diamonds! Brilliantly beautiful, daz- 
zling CAPRA GEMS are hand cut, hand polished and 
hand selected priced within the reach of all who 
A l-carat diamond stone costs you ap- 
proximately $1000. A comparable choice selected, |-carat 
CAPRA GEM is yours for $24, federal tax included 
end can be bought in small easy payments 


GET THE FACTS NOW 


Valuable illustrated bookle: shows a wide selection of 
and women’s rings. Gives full details, including 
prices and settings shows all CAPRA GEMS 
actual size. Limited supply, so send today without delay 
No charge, no obligation. Get all the facts on CAPRA 


love fine gems 


men s 


GEMS more dazzling than diamonds. 

[ Seer = ‘SEND NO MONEY ~~——~—— 1 

| CAPRA GEM CO., Dept. A-346 P.O. 5145, Phila. 41 | 
UNG. ov obngets.cbs cakes ec eedswes 

| Address ...es0+ eenerseces ae | 

f City... ss eveweccecces Zone State | 

© eee cee cee ee ce ee re ee ee ee oe oe oe oe ee d 














sized Stomps; 

hated Hitler is; blood - red 
swastikas; inflation issues with 
re-war face of millions of dol- 

ars; Allied and Russian Occupa- 
tion isuves; birds, animals, air- 
mail stamps — 153 all-different, 
guaranteed worth $2.46 at Cata- 
log prices. EXTRA! Free booklet, 
Bargain Catalog, and other fascinating offers for your 
ree consideration. Send 10c for mailing expenses. 


AMESTOWN STAMPS, A3AM JAMESTOWN, WN. Y 


STAG PARTY CLASSICS — 


COLLECTORS THRILLING 
EXCLUSIVE! REVEALING 












SLIDES 
PHOTOS 
MOVIES 


NOT BE 
SUPPRESSED 


From 

wood, co 
slides & LILI ST 
ARNOLD, PAT HALL 
others, perf 


ate files of Bernard of Holly 


torrid. unreto 


ched photos 
CYR, JOANNE 
MARA CORDAY, & 
never see again! 
COLOR SLIDES, 5-2x2's $2.00 
ACTION PHOTOS, 8 - 4x5’'s $2.00 
STAG MOVIES, 8mm - 50 $3.00 
STAG MOVIES, 16mm-100. $6.00 
PINUPS, 68 pgs., 11x14 $1.25 


BERNARD OF HOLLYWOOD 
Box 46977, Los Angeles 46, Cal. Dpt. F-3 


films 


rm as you 


There’s little you can give a woman that 
she'll like more than something in silver— 
particularly when it’s imported from Shef- 
field, England. This is a_ silver-plated 
English table set with cut glass holders 
for salt, pepper and mustard (on top), 
glass trays for butter, cheese, jam etc. Stands 
6” high, 7” wide. Complete with spread- 
ers, $8.95 ppd. Gerard, 329 East 65th, N.Y. 


It’s a key chain, alright, but a particularly 
nice one for anybody who likes to hunt. 
Made from the base of an actual shotgun 
shell, it has a very nice reproduction of a 
bird head on it. They include (be sure to 
specify your choice) pheasant, quail, can- 
vasback and mallard. Heads are metal and 


firmly mounted on shell base. $1 


ppd. B. 
Gately, 335 East 31st St., New York, 


N.Y. 








F/iCe! 105 BRITISH EMPIRE 
PLUS 87 FOREIGN FLAG STAMPS! 


* 
SENSATIONAL GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER 
For stamp collectors and EVERYONE seeking 
an exciting new hobby. Get this big valuable 
collection of 105 genuine, all-different postage 
stamps ... brought to you from the four corners 
of the far-flung British Empire . . . from Aden to 
Zanzibar! Gorgeous commemoratives, spark- 
ling new Queen Elizabeth issues, spectacular 
pictorials—from Ceylon, Egypt, South Africa, 
New Zealand, Kenya, Morocco, Rhodesia, Ni- 
geria; many, many others. Guaranteed worth 
more than $2.50 at Standard Catalog prices. 
PLUS 87 gorgeous flag stamps of 87 different 
foreign countries! EXTRA: other exciting of- 
fers, Bargain Catalog, valuable manual “How 
to Recognize Rare Stamps”. Enclose 10c for 

















mailing costs. Supplies limited SEND TODAY! 
KENMORE STAMPS, MILFORD T6385, NEW HAMP 


This is an unusual shaving brush which has 
just been placed on the market, It has a 
strong Du Pont nylon handle which will 
hold any lather shaving cream. A twist of 
the handle and enough cream is fed from the 
handle to the brush for one shave, Shaving 
cream stays fresh and soft in patented han- 
dle. With pure badger brush top, $7.95 ppd. 
A. E. Hartmann, 25 West 68th, New York, 





Reason this is called the “change about 
belt” is the silver or gold colored metal 
buckle that can be quickly changed from one 
belt to another. Buckle comes plain or with 
monogram (specify). Polished leather belts 
come in black, tan, red, navy, yellow, orange 
and turquoise, Sizes 22-32 with buckle $1.95. 
Additional belts without buckle $1 ppd. 
Ruth Brawer, Box 4035-AR, Tucson, Ariz. 





There are a couple of good things about 
these mugs—they are well made and worth 
the price, and the reproductions of old 
cars on them are accurate. Handles and rims 
are trimmed in 22 karat gold, and your name 
is engraved in 22k across the front (print 
clearly). Early cars reproduced are Cadillac, 
Ford, Olds and Packard (specify). er 


Lord George, 1270 Broadway, New ork. 








SHOP BY MAIL 
All products shown here may be obtained directly from indicated sources. Send check 
or money order with your order. Manufacturer will refund full purchase price on prompt re- 


turn of d, non-per Hi 





d items. This department is not composed of paid advertising. 





Some 100 million pounds of tea are sold in 
the U.S. each year. A pound makes 250 cups 
—hence, 25 billion cups of the stuff is 
downed. To make just one cup, however, you 
fill this covered perforated spoon with tea, 
snap it shut and stir in a cup of hot water. 
Silver-plated, imported from England; a nice 
gift for the money. $1.95 ppd. K. D. McLean, 
Box 991 Grand Central Sta.. New York, N.Y. 


You’re looking at an authentic old-time 
Western bull-whip (like the ones stage- 
coach drivers used) complete to weighted 
swivel handle. You can really twirl this 
one and it makes a terrific crack. Top- 
grade calf is 8-plaited, whip is balanced 
for accuracy. Ornamental; real craftsman- 
ship; a good price. 6-ft., $7.95; 8-ft., $9.95. 
Arms & Weapons, 40-B East 40th St.. N.Y. 





” 


Item above is called “Quiet” and if you'll 
apply it to your phonograph records it 
will prevent the “pops” and “ticks” that 
you often get from them. One bottle is 
enough for both sides of 200 records, and it 
will keep them clean, prevent static, needle 
hiss and surface noises. With case, ap- 
plicator, needle brush, $2 ppd. from Garde 
Products, Box 255, Flushing, New York. 


New idea in heaters is a convenient one. 
With a handy built-in timer, heater can 
be set to automatically go on or off at 
any time over a 12-hour period. With fan 
forced heat, and a thermostat, you can 
set timer at night, wake up in a warm 
room. Copper-tone baked enamel finish on 
steel case. 115 volts A.C, $29.95 ppd. from 
Lewis & Conger, 6th Ave. & 45th St., N.Y. 








et-Acquainted Offer! 
Get this. scarce genuine postage stamp, 
as illustrated, picturing first U.S.A. 
(issued in 1847!) PLUS big collec- 
tion of 30 all-different United States: 
19th century, valuable $5 stamp, etc. 
PLUS collection beautiful Commem- 
oratives 
Boy Scouts, Wild West. many others. 
EXTRA: other exciting offers; 64-page o 
Guide; Big Bargain Catalog of U. S. Stamps. Sen 
Ue for mailing costs. Supplies Limited. Act Now! 
HARRIS Transit Bidg. 


lpes WHAT TREASURES WILL 4 FIND? 


Big cloth bag contains over 1,000 genuine for- 
eign postage stamps — from more 

Strange countries in Asia, Europe, 

South Seas, etc.! Unpicked. unsorted—just 








aries. hody knows what's 
ie, ‘Goaraaeeed worth over 
$10 at Catelog Only 
or or 
$],°0 
ppd 





money back. 


ston 17, Mass. 





Aodel Photos 















from fabulous private collec- 
tion; world’s most tantaliz- 5 
Ing, most beautiful women; 
brewth-taking close-ups, 
revealing full figure 
views; 1,000 thrilling 
photos to satisfy 
desire of most 
discriminating. 
Rush order 1,000 PIN-UPS: BOX 46736 

DEPT. M-3, H'WOOD 46, CAL. 
INCLUDES 8x10 PHOTOS 





If you 22% 
talked 2% 
from 
behind 
closed 


doors... 23% 


ing with them, every time you speak or 
write you isave a ‘Sracone or an unfavor- 
able impression. Which is it? That is a 
very important question to you. For your 
English can help or hurt you—more than 
you yourself may realize! 

Sherwin Cody’s famous invention has 
given 150,000 people a quick, easy way to 
improve their English. To make an effec- 
tive command of language a positive force 
for your advancement write for FREE 

OK, ‘‘How You Can Master Good 
English in 15 Minutes a Day.”’ There is no 
obligation and no salesman will call. 
Address, Sherwin Cody Course in English, 
\ 1153 Central Drive, Port Washington, N.Y. 





he said and how 
he said it, per- 
haps you tried to 
form an pageee- 
sion of him 
Judging entire- 
ly by his choice 
and pronuncia- 
tion of words, his 
grammar, and 
his self-confi- 
dence in speak- 
7 you made an 
mpt to judge 
the extent of his 
education, re- 
finement, ability, 
and standing in 
the world. 
In fact, wheth- 
er you are talk- 











tion of scarce E! 
Empire, all free. Corona 
I Bsa 
'u ore. 
“Stamp ey 4 8 fay 





Stamp. ous 


send fedey. EAREBLON 8 STAMP CO. Dept 2AME, 


GUNS 


12 MODELS 
“Authentic Replicas" 


START YOUR COLLECTION 
TODAY! 















Colt Cobra.38 


Newest firearm in 







Colt line. Com- 

pact in design. 

Used by detectives and 

police officers throughout 

USA where quick action is 
paramount. Six shot. 

One of the most versatile weapons ever 
made. Carried by officers as side-arm 
Semi manoenon ic, Could be fitted to spe 
cial k and used as rifle 


German 9MM Luger 


©@ Reproduced in Actual Size, Design and Balance. 

© Made of Solid Cast Aluminum 

© Finished in Gun Metal Black 

@ ‘‘He-Man"’ Trophies for Den, Rumpus Room, Cabin. 


COLLECTION INCLUDES: 


Russian Tokarev 
German Luger 
Czechoslovakian Pistol 
Italian Brevettata 
German Mauser 
Japanese Nambu 


Spanish Moxley 
Belgium Automati« 
German P-38 
Frontier .44 Colt 
Colt .45 Automatic 
Colt Cobra .38 


ONLY 
Send Cash, Check or Money 
Order. (In Calif. add 3% Sales $300 
Tax) Sorry, No Canada Orders poem 
or C.O.D.'s. 

POSTPAID 


LYTLE NOVELTY CO. 


2656-A1 Fashion Ave. Long Beach 10, Calif. 











SACRIFICE SALE! 


World Famous KORIUM Hunting Knives 


a ) piRECT FROM =SOLINGEN, GERMANY 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED—Reg. 3.95 


NOW ‘2 PRICE 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 93 
ALL ONE LOW PRICE 
3 


These unique hand forged hunting knives are made 
by world-renowned craftsmen of SOLINGEN, GER- 
MANY. Sharp, rugged blades are genuine KORIUM 
steel. The handsome, unusual designs have won 
recognition in sports circles thruout Europe. American 
hunters and fishermen, too, have been quick in ex- 
pressing their enthusiastic approval. Over 100,000 
already sold here! Now you, too, can get your favorite 
design—direct from the importer at a rock-bottom 
price! The blades are actually sharp enough to shave 
with; will stand up against most rugged treatment. 
Genuine leather scabbards tailored for each knife— 
metal tipped for shorp pointed models. Lengths 
9 to 10 inches. The tough, sturdy KORIUM steel 
made in Germany assures you years of depend- 
able service. Their sleek graceful lines also pro- 
vide ideal rec room or den decorations. Dandy 
gifts for men—and a sportsman's delight! Import 
supply limited. The low 1.98 price for both knife and 
scabbard means you'll have to act fast! Send 1.98 
for prompt prepaid delivery, or order COD plus post- 
age. Your money back if not delighted. Check desired 
model in coupon below. 


SPECIAL! 
3-COLOR POLICE FLASHLIGHT 


throws red, green & white 
beam visible miles away! 



























REG. 
Rhine NOW 1 C 
Maiden 1.98 price 
Golden 
Hued The famous 3-color Police Flashlight 
Handle can now be yours! Police and fire 


departments have been ordering 
them by the carload—New York 
City policemen alone have ordered 






















Monarch them by the thousands! Pushbuttons 
Stag & give you red, green or white beams 
Chrome instantly! Patented Hi-Glo reflector 
Handle increases beam intensity—can be 
with seen from miles away! A wonderful 

Tri-Color aid in highway emergencies. Form- 
Etched erly sold for $1.98—now you save 
Blade 50%! 











FREE 


GENUINE 
LEATHER SHEATH 


Not ordinary kind—but super- 
fine leather sheath is supplied with 
your choice. Tailored to fit. Sharp point- 
ed models have metal tip. Made with pains- 
taking care by skilled workers. Order your knife 
NOW fo avoid disappointment. Supply limited. Each 
knife is fully guaranteed to delight you, or your money 
back. First come, first served. RUSH coupon TODAY! 


Deluxe 
Quality! 
































THORESEN’S, Dept. 126-C-800 
352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Rush the KORIUM Knife checked in coupon below on 5- 


day home trial. If I am not delighted with the quality and 
value, I shall return it for FULL REFUND of my 1.98. 


( ) 1.98 enclosed. Send postpaid 
( ) Send C.O.D. plus postage. 
CHECK MODEL DESIRED: 
( , A ( )B ( -< 
( ) Send No. 75...3-COLOR FLASHLITE (99c) 








If it weren’t for brand names 


You'd have to be a jeweler to pick a good watch 


In your jeweler’s showcase stand 
row on row of beautiful watches. 

As a customer, it’s your job to 
get the most watch for your 
money. 

How can you know you are 
right? On an important purchase 
like this, what gives you the cour- 
age to point at one and say, “‘T’ll 
take this’’? In fact—how can you 
be sure about anything you buy? 


A GOOD BRAND 


Isn’t it because you follow the 
first rule of safe and sound buying: 
A good brand 
is your best guarantee 
No matter what kind of a product 
you want to buy, you know you 
can bank on a good brand. You 
know the company stands back 
of it because its reputation is at 
stake. You know, in short, that 

you are right. 


To become an even better buyer, 
get to know more good brands. 
The pages of this magazine are a 
good guide. Let them help you 
cut down on your buying mis- 
takes, get more for your shop- 
ping money. 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 
Incorporated 
A Non-Profit Educational Foundation 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


1S YOUR BEST GUARANTEE 








TO READERS 
OF THIS 
MAGAZINE 





THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


’ ZANE GREY ~ 


IN ONE MAGNIFICENT, MATCHED LIBRARY SERIES 


aden West Deline Latitior® 


28,000,000 
Readers Have 
Thrilled to These 
Exciting Works, 
and to Those Listed 
Below on This Page! 


Twin Sombreros ¢ 

Robbers’ Roost ¢ Wild 

Horse Mesa ¢ To the 

Last Man e¢ Western 

Union « Thunder Moun- 

tain ¢ Fighting Caravans 

* Under the Tonto Rim ¢« The 
Mysterious Rider « The Hash 
Knife Outfit « The Man of the 
Forest « The Vanishing American 
* Shepherd of Guadaloupe ¢« The 
Heritage of the Desert 


NOW-(/ours to enjoy for a Lifetime! 


— and the silence of the prairie. 


Here is the raw West, where greed 
and passion struggled for power; 
where men and women rode rough- 
shod over danger and death 

does and trigger- do not merely read these 
om, quick outlaws. Here Ss; you share in these pulse- 
— of guns pounding adventures! 





Wwre can read Zane Grey's tales 
and not be swept away by their 
breath-taking thrills and blood- 
tingling excitement? Here are fear- 
Tess Men and the women they fought 
for; ruthless despera- 


y 
Your First Volume 


i snes OF THE PURPLE SAGE 


Fiery gun fights; wild chases; hairbreadth escapes; the raw 
beauty and vast silence of the plains—the whole colorful 
epoch of the pioneer! Against this backdrop of blazing action, 
a mysterious rider and the girl he loves gamble their lives 
in the winning of the West! 


Really Luxurious Books! 

These magnificent books are 
bound in handsome buckram and 
cloth, in glowing r tan, and 
blue — in genuine gold, 
with tinted page tops, colored 
end-papers, decorative head and 
foot bands. 





Recaptured in Beautiful Volumes Your Family Will Be Proud to Own 


H FRE is an amazing opportunity! Now you 7, DESERT GOLD. Spine-tingling adventures of men 


WALTER J. BLACK, INC. 
Roslyn, L. |., New York 

Please reserve in my name the books listed in 
your generous offer to readers of this magazine 
—the luxuriously-bound ‘‘Golden West De Luxe 
Editions’’ of Zane Grey. Send me at once the 
first book, RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE. I 
enclose NO MONEY IN ADVANCE; but within 
one week I will send you only $1.89, plus a few 
cents mailing charge—and I will be entitled to 
receive each following handsome De Luxe volume 
as it comes from the press, at the same low 
price, sending no money in advance. If not com- 
pletely satisfied I may return any book within one 
week of receiving it; I may cancel my reservation 
at any time. (Books shipped in U.S.A. only.) 





(PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 


Address 





City State 











can bring into your home The Collected 
Works of ZANE GREY-—in beautiful matched 
volumes, “Golden West De Luxe Editions.” 

How proud you will be to display these luxuri- 
ous volumes—gorgeously bound in buckram and 
sturdy cloth. Yet, because of a tremendous print- 
ing, they come to you for less than the price of 
ordinary books! 

Just picture them in your home—and imagine 
the world of pleasure they will open up to your 
family! The partial list that follows gives you 
only an inkling of the thrills that await you: 


1. RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE. See description above. 
2. THE THUNDERING HERD. The glorious days of the 
Texas hide-hunters — fearless men answering the 
wildness of the range with flaming guns! 

3. WILDFIRE, The tempestuous story of a great wild 
Stallion, a fiery girl—and the man who was strong 
enough to tame them both! 

4. ARIZONA AMES. His blazing six- ay spread 
terror in the hearts of the toughest badm 

5. SHADOW ON THE TRAIL. Sic apoathig Wade 
Holden fights with rawhide-tough rustlers, 

6. ROGUE RIVER FEUD. Violence and death on Rogue 
River, where men stopped at nothing to win the 
high stakes of the rich salmon runs. 


and women crazed by the lure of riches. 
8. WEST OF THE PECOS. Into this land of the lawless 
came a straight-shooting young man—who turned 
out to be a girl! 
9. THE LIGHT oF WESTERN STARS. Mighty epic of 
warfare on the border, throbbing with excitement! 
10. CALL OF Te CANYON. Smashing drama of 
death and danger—racing to a climax that leaves 
you breathless! 
11. 30,000 ON THE HOOF. Pioneer Logan Huett 
battles against screaming Indians and lawless rust- 
lers in this gun-bristling saga of Old Arizona 

The other great volumes are listed at left, above. 
Every one is complete; not one thrilling word is cut! 


SEND NO MONEY 

Send no money! Just mail RESERVATION CER- 
TIFICATE to examine first volume, RIDERS OF THE 
PURPLE SAGE. With it will come readers’ invoice 
for $1.89 as full payment, plus few cents mailing 
charge, and instructions on how to get your other 
beautiful volumes. If not fully satisfied you may re- 
turn any book; you may cancel your reservation at 
any time. 

There are positively no other charges. No ‘‘fee,’’ no 
“‘deposit’’ in advance. First come, first served. Send 
in the Reservation Certificate NOW! WALTER J 
BLACK, INC., Roslyn, L. I., New York 








